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The insurrection in Bosnia has assumed serious 
proportions. The Sultan is suspected, not with- 
out ground, of having given the insurgents a tacit 
support. In one or two instances serious engage- 
ments have taken place between the Austrian 
army and the insurgent forces, and it is stated, 
apparently on good authority, that the Porte has 
asked of the English government its good offices 
in mediation between Austria and Bosnia, which 
the British government has declined to grant. 
Even in Cyprus there has been some attempt to 
resist English occupation. Of course all this re- 
sistance is futile. It only indicates that the 
arrangements made for these provinces by the 
Berlin Conference have been Jess acceptable to 
the people of the provinces themselves than to the 
European governments. An agreement was to be | 
arrived at between Turkey and England as to the 
political and administrative reforms which must 
be introduced into Asiatic Turkey, and negotia- 
tions are now pending between the representatives 
of the English government and the Porte respect- 
ing these proposed reforms. 


The Franco-American Conference now taking 
place in Paris is likely to have more important 
influence on the commercial prosperity of this 
country than many noisier assemblages. Our 
commerce with France amounts to nearly $100,- 
000,000 a year, and in its important bearing on 
national prosperity stands, probably, second only 
to our commerce with Great Britain. The action | 
of this Conference is tentative merely, and, to be 
effective, must eventually be embodied in a treaty 
to be adopted both by the United States Congress 
and the French Chambers. It is proposed by the 
Conference that each country give to the other 
the same commercial advantages which it gives 
to the most favored nations, and that both French 
and American duties be reduced from thirty to 
fifty per cent. 


Cardinal Di Luea, to whom, as stated in our 
last issue, the office of Papal Secretary of the 





State was tendered, declined it, and Cardinal 
Lorenzo Nina has been appointed to that position. 
According to a special dispatch to the London 
‘¢Times,” Cardinal Nina is in thorough accord 
with Leo XIII. in spirit and purpose. It was in ac- 
cordance with his advice that Pope Pius IX. was 
eventually induced to consent that the bishops 
ask their exequators from the civil authorities of 
Italy; and it is said that he assisted Cardinal 
Franchi in formulating the demands which form 
the basis of the pending negotiations between the 
Vatican and the German Government. The cable 
furnishes some unauthenticated rumors respecting 
the progress of these negotiations, but the hy- 
pothesis that Prince Bismarck proposes to retain 
the German ecclesiastical laws on the statute 
book but not to enforce them, and that the Vati- 
can agrees to this as a compromise, will require 
strong confirmation before it is entitled to cre- 
dence. Neither Prince Bismarck nor Pope Leo 
XIII. is a child. 





The utterances of such a gathering as the Lam- 
beth Conference, reported in our religious news 
columns, are of far more than denominational in- 
terest. The Conference embraced representatives 
of not only the Anglican but also the American, 
Canadian and Australian Episcopal communions, 
and some Irom China and India. The emphatic 
declaration from such a body that the faith of 
their churches is the Protestant faith, and that 
their sympathies are with all Protestant Christians 


of all denominations, is one to be cordially and 
heartily welcomed, none the less that those who 


had studied either the history or the interior life 
of the Episcopal churches could not have very 
seriously anticipated any other conclusion. The 
ritualists are not represented by a single bishop, 
as they themselves confess. This deliverance 
must be regarded as a significant if not a decisive 
victury for the Protestant and Biblical, if not the 
technically Evangelical, portion of the Episcopal 
churches all over the world, against the Puseyites, 
Tractarians, and half Romanists that cling to but 
do not really belong in that communion. 


‘*One half of a loaf is worse than none.” This 
lying motto among workingmen has just led toa 
pair of conspicuous strikes in Chicago, added a 


| thousand more to the ranks of grumbling, idle 


communists, and put another thousand families 
upon starvation rations. Shoe-making is a lead- 
ing industry of the Joliet prison. Chicago manu- 
facture must compete with it or suspend, and 
employers have felt compelled to so hold wages 
that workmen have averaged only about $9 per 
week. Their Union lately demanded an advance 
of 331-3 percent. Employers declined to com- 


| ply, and within the week nearly all the shoemakers 


of that city have dropped theirawls. They say 
they can live without work a long time, the 
Amulgamated Union allowing them from $4 to $6 
per week upon which to Lecome sour and lazy mual- 
contents against capital. The introduction of 


| Chinese labor is contemplated by the manufactar- 


ers. The otber strike involves a less number, but 
better illustrates the dangerous tyranny of trades 
unions over the interests of workingmen and their 
families. The Printers’ Union ordered the ‘* Inter- 
Ocean ” compositors to quit upon a basis that paid 
them an average per diem of $3.45. The men 
obeyed, and the same day all the vacated cases 
were taken by non-union men and a hundred otber 
applicants were turned away. Such is the wide 
margin at the west between supply and demand 
in this line of Jabor. Per contra, the employes in 
the rolling mills of Chicago give it to be under- 





stood that they have no lot or part in the rumored 
contemplated strike of August 15ih. They work 
under a rule they made some years since graduat- 
ing wages to the price of iron. Iron activity this 
season, they say, gives them hope for increased 
pay soon. 


Mr. Luther 8S. Kauffman, of Denver, Colorado, 
bas submitted to the Denver ‘ Tribune” a plan 
for practically carrying out Joseph Cook’s scheme 
for the relief of hard times. He says that in 
Colorado and other Western States are millions 
of acres of government land, unoccupied and un- 
productive; territory enough to support all the 
surplus population of the country. He proposes 
the organization of a great ‘‘ National Emigration 
Aid Association,” analogous to the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions of our civil war, semi- 
business, semi-benevolent in its character, under 
the control of such men that the entire people 
will have confidence in it and give it their sup- 
port; and beginning with a paid-up capital of at 
least a million of dollars, with stock at ten dollars 
a share, so that all may contribute to its success, 
and with the moral if not pecuniary support of 
the National and State Governments secured 
from the outset. This proposed company is to 
use its capital in paying the railway fares of 
worthy but impecunious emigrants, purchasing 
supplies for them until their crops are raised, fur- 
nishing them with necessary farming implements 
on credit, and generally getting them started in 
agricultural pursuits. The money thus advanced 
iv them is to be regarded as a loan secured by 
mortgage on their lands, and repaid out of the 
crops in annual installments. The most serious 
objection to this plan is its tacit assumption 
that the mechanics and miners of the East can 
make a living out of agricultural pursuits without 
any agricultural training. In a conference held 
in Governor Routt’s office to consider Mr. Kauff- 
man’s plan, Dr. Steele, of New York City, made 
the point that at least $250 appropriation would 
be required to start each family on an agricultural 
career; that a million dollars would thus provide 
only for four thousand families, and that taking 
four thousand out from New York City alone 
would be only baling a bucketful from the ocean. 
Charity may aid but only a radical change in 
national habits and profound and far-reaching 
legislation can remedy our hard times. 


The political camp fires are rapidly rekindling. 
It is an ‘‘off year,” but a greater than governor 
is senator, and the elections for Members of Con- 
gress this Fall will arouse all the party feeling 
possible. At present the senatorial contests in 
Indiana and IIlinois promise to come as near the 
Lincoln-Douglas battle as the ability of the com- 
batants and the lighter issues will permit. The 
labor element as a middle party threatens to lead 
the two main parties into the attitude of bidders 
at auction for other merchantable wares. Ex- 
Governor Hendricks has opened the Indiana cam- 
paign with a very conspicuous di-closure of this 
policy; he has forgotten the hard-coin contents of 
lis letter as late candidate for vice-president, and 
approached the greenback party with the olive 
branch. In Illinois General Logan and in Michi- 
gan Zachary Chandler have taken in charge the 
Republican campaign; but this is perbaps offset 
by the fact that in New England Gen. Butler has 
relieved the party of his presence. He has form- 
ally announced his abandonment of the Repub- 
lican organization, and his adhesion to the 
‘* Nationals,” in a public speech before a greenback 
audience in Maine. Inthe South the Republicans 
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seem generally disinclined to independent action. 
In South Carolina they have publicly refused to 
make nominations because ‘tit is impossible for 
the Republican voters in many counties, with- 
out incurring great personal danger, to organ- 
ize for the campaign, or to vote at the elec- 
tion when held.” But in that State, as in Missis- 
sippi, it may be assumed that gradually the 
Republican voters will gravitate toward the ‘ In- 
dependent” organizations. One party as inevitably 
produces its counterpoise as one form of electricity 
its negative. 


Conservative New Hampshire will somewhat 
surprise the country by its radical action in ad- 
mitting wemen to vote at school meetings. The 
ground for this exceptional action is, of course, 
that women possess an exceptional interest in the 
education of their own children. But this ground 
concedes the fundamental principle that women 
have a right to vote on subjects in which they 
are interested, and suggests, to those who desire 
that woman’s instincts and intuitions should serve 
the State, the point toward which they should di- 
rect their agitations. This was long ago indicated 
by Charles Kingsley. Whenever the cultured, 
refined and educated women of the country desire 
political participation in the affairs of the State it 
will be unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly granted 
to them—not before. The fact that the women 
of New Hampshire desire to vote on educational 
matters is an auspicious sign, both as respects the 
development of womanhood in New Hampshire 
and the educational interests of that State. In 
England, the Radicals of Southwark propose to 
nominate a step-daughter of the late John Stuart 
Mill for Parliament and thus raise the question 
whether woman is eligible or no. 


It is rare that New England is visited with a 
tornado so destructive as that which well-nigh 
demolished the village of Wallingford, Conn., 
last week, destroying forty dwelling-houses and 
as many barns; from the ruins forty-two dead have 
been recovered besides some seriously wounded. 
The tornado appears to have given no sign of its 
approach. The appearances were simply those 
of a drenching shower, and the wind burst out of 
the clouds like a lion leaping upon his prey from 
his hiding place. The damage to property is esti- 
mated at from $150,000 to $250,000. 








COFFEE-POT THEOLOGIES. 


UR counsels recently given upon growing in 
the vision of God should be accompanied 
witb a line of caution: Do not expect too much. 

A little child sits by his mother’s side at the 
breakfast table. The bright coffee-pot stands 
close before him. He feels a faint glow radiating 
from it upon his cheek or outstretched hand. 

‘*Mamma,” he asks, ‘‘ what makes the coffee- 
pot feel so good?” ‘‘It is the heat, my dear, that 
you feel,” says the mother, ‘‘the heat in the 
coffee-pot.” 

The child gazes at the burnished plate, ponder- 
ing this new mystery. He beholds a wonderful 
countenance; one strangely like, yet wonderfully 
unlike the human faces he is wont to see around 
him in the household. He takes this extraor- 
dinary visage to be the heat of which his mother 
has told him. And for the time being his philoso- 
phy of heat consists in a vague notion that it is a 
living creature like himself, yet different, which 
resides in and looks out from the polished urn. 
He is utterly unconscious that he has been look- 
ing at a distorted reflection of his own face. 

The world has seen many theologies which had 
no better basis. Man feels the enkindling, vivify- 
ing influence of God’s Spirit; he looks to see what 
eauses this delightful glow; he beholds a magni- 
fied, transformed image of himself, presented by 
self-consciousness; he takes it to be God; and 
straightway constructs a theology, unconsciously 
ascribing to God attributes which are in truth a 
reflection of the traits of man. Let us rot make 
the mistake of the skeptic who thinks that the 
human sense of the divine presence and influence 
is fictitious. And let us not err with the theo- 
rist who supposes he can discern the lineaments 
of the divine nature. The heat in the coffee-pot 
was real, it was only the face that was fiction. 
Man’s sense of God’s existence and presence is 
true, though the picture drawn is an illusion; the 
influence is real, though the details are without 





certain foundation. Of leaders in theology the 
conscientious, just man sees God as a righteous, 
just sovereign, a stern administrator of law; and, 
gifted with power to preach this picture strongly, 
he draws multitudes who themselves have the 
same traits into a conviction that such is the true 
picture of God. A tender-hearted, loving, kindly 
nature sees God as a merciful Father, and im- 
presses that vision on the hearts and faith of per- 
sons sharing his organization. Mankind will not 
know in this world how large a part of theology 
has been the reflection of humanity. 

The true vision of the Divine Being must not 
be confounded with a coffee-pot theology. It 
does not exhibit attributes. It does not give in- 
struction in details. It does not tend toward the 
construction of a science. It is quite different 
from a supposed knowledge of God growing out 
of an idealization of self. 

If you have a vision of God which reveals him 
somewhat definitely, which comes readily and 
seems to grow habitual, which is strongest in 
the incitements of controversy or under pressure 
of affairs, which tends to explain mysteries and 
appears to reveal somewhat of the nature and 
methods of the divine administration, which 
assists in solving questions of right and wrong 
and in framing standards of duty by which other 
people are to be judged, and which moves the 
soul forward toward a complacent assurance, 
this is to be distrusted; it should be tested. We 
do not say it is always spurious, for authority is 
not given to any one to say what are the bounds 
or the varieties of human perception of God; but 
this vision is likely to be only the reflection of 
one’s self. 

But if you have a vision of God which comes 
rather of its own will than at yours, yet mostly 
under the conditions of solitude and in answer to 
some prayer or yearning of the heart for a com- 
munion with God, which is shapeless and eludes 
description, which is a companion rather than a 
teacher, and will not stay to answer hard ques- 
tions of doctrine or solve the problems of the 
universe but gives support in sorrow, aid against 
temptation, and sympathy in effort and progress. 
which incites a humbler sympathy with fvllow 
men in their long, slow struggle upwards, and al- 
leviates the judgment of their errors, which grows 
with increased fidelity and integrity of life, and 
appears to bring in to the daily round something of 
the indetinable atmosphere of heaven—this is to be 
cherished and trusted. We do not say it is as- 
suredly genuine, the forms of self-deception are 
innumerable; but this is likely to be the true vis- 
ion of God. 








HUMOR IN THE PULPIT. 


‘““FIXNO rob the Word of its solemnity, to asso- 

ciate the great themes of sin, judgment, 
repentance, pardon, the cross of Christ and eter- 
nal life with merriment and laughter is an outrage 
upon the truth and a woe to the church.” To 
this ntterance of the always earnest and out- 
spoken Dr. Crosby, quoted in last week’s ‘* Ob- 
server,” no one who apprehends rightly the 
relations of truth will take exception. And this 
association is no better when made on the plat- 
form than when made in the pulpit; when made 
with the pen than when made with the voice. It 
is the incongruous association, not the time or the 
manner of it, that is objectionable. The ‘‘trans- 
mutation of instruction to amusement” is indeed 
a grievous, though we think an uncommon, fault. 
He who does this, whether he be a minister in the 
pulpit, a Sunday-school teacher in the class, a 
religious orator on the platform, or an editor in 
his sanctum, degrades his office and shows himself 
unable either to appreciate his position or to per- 
form its functions. The teacher, whoever or 
whatever he may be, who cares not to make men 
holy, but only to make them laugh, is not a 
teacher but a clown. His proper vestments are 
not the clerical garb but the clown’s clothes; his 
proper place not the pulpit or the platform but 
the ring. 

But it does not follow that there is no place for 
wit and humor in the pulpit. 

The argument for the exclusion of all play and 
sparkle from the pulpit, if syllogistically put, 
would read something like this: All wit and hu- 
mor are irreverent; sacred themes should never 
be treated with irreverence; therefore sacred 





themes should never be treated with wit and 
humor. The first premise is false; the second is 
inapplicable. Wit and humor are not necessarily 
irreverent; and all pulpit themes are not neces- 
sarily sacred themes. 

Certainly the great themes of sin, judgment, 
repentance, pardon and the cross of Christ are 
sacred themes; and are not to be treated wittily 
or humorously. But these are by no means all 
the themes of the pulpit, any more than they 
are all the themes of the religious press. The 
mission of the pulpit is as broad as religion: 
and religion is as broad as life. No hunter would 
turn a columbiad on a robin. There are great 
sins that are best driven out of society and of hu- 
man life by impassioned denunciation. There 
are others that are sensitive only to ridicule. 
There are virtues that are best cultivated by a 
serious and weighty argument; there are others 
that answer quickest to the touch of a genial 
humor. To transmute instruction into amusement 
is indeed a serious error. But it is also a serious 
error to forbid him who has humor to employ it 
in instruction. Does anyone doubt that Mr. 
Gough’s humor has added as much to his moral 
power as to his popularity? If by keen satire he 
can brace up the weak-kneed against society’s 
contempt for temperance principles, shall he be 
forbidden to do so because he is speaking on Sun- 
day evening, and has donned a white necktie? 

It is equally a mistake to suppose that wit and 
humor are necessarily irreverent. They may be; 
but so may be dull stupidity. Keen insight into 
character, a vivid appreciation of the incongrui- 
ties and absurdities of a life that deflects from the 
straight line, and a dramatic power of portraying 
them make a humorous writer or speaker; but 
they do not make an irreverent man. The notion 
that a man must never laugh in church is akin to 
the notion that a man must never laugh in the 
presence of God; both notions flee away from be- 
fore the words ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
What father wishes his children to suppress their 
merriment and sit awe-struck and silent in his 
presence. The theologian argues that God de- 


lights in heantw or he wonld not have made @ 
flower. We argue that God delights in fun, or 
he would not have made a monkey. 

Against the notion that fun argues an irreverent 
spirit and a debased mind, we quote from a recent 
number of the ‘‘Saturday Review” three sen- 
tences: 

“‘Consciously or not, a high-spirited man is always 
amusing. There is not of necessity any want of 
reverence in true fun. A close observation of 
thiags on the surface, a close observation of shades and 
character as they are preseuted to the eye will alone con- 
stitute a fund of pure comedy.” 

Who will say that a minister is any less equipped 
for his work because he possesses these mental 
and moral qualities? 

It is often assumed that there is no wit and 
humor in the Bible. and some one, who was a 
great deal wiser than the Evangelists, has said that 
Christ wept but never laughed. In fact the Bible 
is not lacking in both satire and humor. Elijah’s 
address to the priests of Baal is a fine example of 
satire; so is Isaiah’s picture of the folly of idola- 
ters; more elaborate is his ‘‘ Ode to the King of 
Babylon.” 

‘Sheol beneath is in commotion for thee, 

To meet thine entrance; 

It rouseth for thee the dead, all the leaders of the earth. 

It causeth to rise from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. 

They all commence and say to thee: 

Art thou too become weak as we are / 

Art thou become like unto us? 

Thy pomp is brought down to Sheol, 

And the sounding of thy harps; 

Under thee is spread putridity, 

And the worms are thy covering. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 


” 


Illustrious Son of the Morning! 

Equally keen as a satire are some passages in 

Paul’s Epistles. Take for example this from 
1 Corinthians: 

‘“Ye are full; ye are rich; ye have reigned as kings 
without us. And I would to God ye did reign, that we 
also mighs reign with you. We are fools for 
Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ. We are weak, 
but ye are strong; ye are honorable, but we are despised.” 

Whether Christ was ever a humorous speaker 
or no we cannot perhaps assert with certainty; 
but the elements of humor are not wanting. Mr. 
Gough would easily set an audience in a roar by 
depicting a man endeavoring to pick figs from a 
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thistle, and only pricking his fingers. We read the 
simile without a smile, partly because ii is famil- 
iar, and surprise is necessary to wit, partly because 
we do not really get clearly a conception of the 
incongruity. But that incongruity which is the 
essence of wit is there. So when Christ told the 
Syro-Phenician woman that it was not meet to 
take the bread from these children (the apostles, 
who looked with Jewish disdain on all of Gentile 
blood), and give it to the pet dogs, his words did 
not constitute the harsh repulse which stolid com- 
mentators have sometimes interpreted it to be. 
There must have been something in his face to 
interpret the quiet humor of his reply; for she 
took in the situation at once, and her reply, 
““True, Lord; because we dogs eat of the crumbs 
that fall from their table,” showed her ready wit 
as well as her ready faith. Because no laughter 
is revealed by the evangelists it does not follow 
that there was none. We venture to say that our 
readers will not laugh in reading Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon in this week’s Christian Union; yet the 
Minneapolis paper, which gave a partial report of 
it, informs its readers parenthetically of laughter 
at several points. The subtlest humor is sometimes 
the best; it defies either analysis or transcription. 

Life is a very earnest and serious thing; and 
certainly the minister has mainly to do with the 
more earnest and serious aspects of it. To use 
jests to draw men to the church, or to satisfy 
one’s self with seeing a ripple run over the faces 
of a congregation at a quip or a fancy, is both un- 
seemly and degrading. But we see no reason to 
think that this is a pulpit habit. There is less of 
it than there was in the days of Swift and Sterne. 
On the other hand, if a man has the gift of hu- 
mor, his duty is not to put it away but to conse- 
crate it; not to imagine that it belongs to the 
world, the flesh and the devil, but to give it to 
Christ; and to use it, not for the gratification of 
his own vanity, not for the transient amusement of 
his audiences, but for the moral and spiritual up- 
building of men. There is far more danger that 
the pulpit will lose in power by suffering its Chris- 


tian liberty to be taken from it, than that it will be 
wenkened in its power by ‘‘the levity of manner 


which preachers have cultivated for the sake of 
entertaining their hearers.” The preachers who 
have cultivated levity of manner are insignificant 
both in number and influence; the preachers who 
have deprived the pulpit of the power that be- 
longs to the platform, by sedulously cultivating 
the impression that to ery is religious and to 
laugh is worldly, are an innumerable host. May 
they constantly grow less. 








A NEGLECTED PHASE OF TRUTH. 

HE curious controversy that is going on in 

Chicago respecting Dr. Goodwin’s recent ser- 
mons on the Second Coming of Christ affords a strik- 
ing illustration: of the conception, happily rapidly 
growing antiquated, held in certain quarters re- 
specting the function of the ministry. Dr. Good- 
win preached four evidently thoughtful sermons on 
the Second Advent. At the close of these sermons 
one of the members of his church, a Mr. Ham- 
mond, rose and read a protest against them on 
the double ground that they were erroneous in 
their interpretation of the Scripture and false to 
the traditional creed of the Congregational 
Church. The church evidently thought that for 
a member to break in on the ordinary'service of 
the sanctuary with an unsolicited contribution of 
his own was not in accordance with the traditional 
ritual of the Congregational Church, for at a sub- 
sequent meeting it voted unanimously its dis- 
approbation of the innovation. A resolution 
requesting the pastor not to press his points fur- 
ther was promptly tabled; and the controversy 
has now been removed from the arena of the 
church to that of the press. 

The Bible gives two contrasted features of the 
Messiah. He is a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, and he is also King of kings and Lord 
of lords; there is no beauty in him that we should 
desire him, and he is chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely; he is despised and rejected 
of men, and he is the ensign to which all the 
nations of the earth assemble; he is a root out of 
dry ground, and he is like the cedars of Lebanon 
for strength and beauty. In the Old Testament 
the kingly aspect is the prominent aspect. So 
true is this that when Christ came the whole Jew- 


ish nation rejected him. This son of a carpenter, 

this Nazarene, this fellow without a place whereon 

to lay his head, said they, is no King of kings, no 
Prince of Peace, no Everlasting Father, no Mas- 
ter and Lord and Deliverer. The disciples them- 
selves, they that loved him most, were as much 
perplexed as any by the contrast between the 
promise of prophecy and the alleged fulfillment. 

All through his life they regarded him as a king 
incognito, they looked constantly for an uncover- 
ing of his glory, and when he died without a sign 
of it they also gave up their hope and went back 
to their fishing. Not till by the resurrection, the 
repeated appearances, the ascension, and che 
prophetic teachings of the Holy Ghost at Pente- 
cost, did they pluck up heart and hope again. 
And this they did because they looked for a Sec- 
ond Coming, a new manifestation. We have 
seen the Man of Sorrows, they said; we are yet to 
see the King in his beauty. We have seen the 
seed dropped in the ground and dying there un- 
noticed and unknown; we are yet to see the 
flower divine in its fragrance and its beauty. He 
was subject unto death; he will be exalted above 
every name. He endured the cross despising the 
shame, because he lived having ever in view the 
joy set before him. Heis the Lamb slain; but it is 
the Lamb slain that is to be the King in his glory, 
before whom all the redeemed shall bow. Thus 
the New Testament looks both ways; backward 
to a Saviour crucified and suffering; forward to a 
King crowned and glorious and masterful, having 
a universal dominion, known, honored, obeyed of 
all men. 

The church has looked back long enough; it 
is high time to look forward. The prophecies of 
humiliation the Jews disregarded; the prophecies 
of exaltation we disregard. It is quite time that 
the church turned its face upward and forward 
‘‘ looking,” as Paul bids Titus do, ‘‘ for that bless- 
ed hope and glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

When and how it is to come, whether as a comet 
with a sudden and unexpected glory, or as the sun 
with a gradual dawning; whether in a bodily ap- 
pearing and with a Jocal manifestation, or with a 
glory that shall enswathe the globe, we do not here 
consider. From the imperfect reports of Dr. Good- 
win’s sermons that have reached us we judge that 
we differ from him radically in his interpretation 
of this outlook of Curistlauity. No matter. It is 
occasion for thanks that he gives any‘outlook. The 
interpretation of the true doctrine of the future 
has quite too long been left to lay evangelists and 
uninstructed Bible readers, led on sometimes by 
pretentious charlatans. It is high time that the 
thoughtful and scholarly among the clergy claim- 
ed their right and fulfilled their duty to be inter- 
preters and teachers of the whole Word of God. 
The First Congregational Church of Chicago is 
to be congratulated on having a pastor who 
has entered on this sorely neglected field. Dr. 
Goodwin is to be congratulated on having a 
church that values the liberty of prophesying 
more than it does the tradition of the elders. 
And Chicago is to be congratulated on having a 
church and a minister who stand bravely by one 
another in maintaining against a stifling tradi- 
tionalism the duty of every scribe in the kingdom 
of God to bring things both new and old out of 
his store-house. 








NOTES. 

—It is a very curious phenomenon that if a Demos- 
thenes, yes, or an angel from heaven, were speaking, 
and the audience were ever so much interested, and 
a woman were to raise her parasol or a person were to 
sneeze, every one of them would have to turn and 
Jook to see who it was; or if a man got up and walked 
across the room, everybody would want to see 
whether he was going out or not, and, if he was, what 
he was going out for, and whether he would come 
back; or if he were to open or shut a window every 
eye would be fastened on the window to see that it 
was properly done. In such a case it is not worth 
while for the speaker to pause, unless he is reading 
pulpit notices; those no one ever listens to. 

—Not the leastinteresting and valuable part of such 
a paper as the Christian Union is a part often over- 
looked by the reader; we mean the advertising pages. 
We call the attention of parents to the educational 
advertisements which form a special department on 
page 135. These schools represent the best in the 
country; many of them are personally known to one 
or the other of the editors of the Christian Union; 
and we take every means to ensure our columns 





against the advertisement of avy school that 1s not 


worthy of the confidence of the public. Some of 
these advertisements appear regularly in our columns 
every year, a fact which speaks well for the Christian 
Union as an advertising medium; and in some in- 
stances grateful letters to the editors for having 
introduced their children to what has proved to bea 
successful training schoo! attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 

—The wounded bird flutters; the wourded devil 
swears. So when a correspondent writes us his wish 
that ‘“‘ poor Conroy had put a bullet” into Anthony 
Comstock’s head, we know both where to class him 
and how to estimate the efficiency of Mr. Comstock’s 
work. The hate of men who would be assassins if 
they were not cowards is the best praise an officer 
of justice can desire. 

—The victorious Columbia crew have arrived. Last 
Saturday the steamship *‘City of Berlin,’’ on which 
they were passengers, was met in the bay by a large 
party of the friends and members of the college, who 
brought them to the city in a small steamer chartered 
for the purpose. From the wharf they were triumph- 
antly carried to Delmonico’s in a barouche which 
some two hundred hilarious college boys, headed by a 
band of music, dragged up Broadway. The crew de- 
serve the honor which they are so modestly receiving ; 
may Columbia do credit to the laurels which she has 
so well earned. 

—‘ Berliner’ puts the case for Lord Beaconsfield in 
this week’s pgper a great deal more forcibly than 
Lord Beaconsfield ever put it for himself. 

—There is soon to be published in Louisville, Ky., a 
weekly religious paper in the interest of the Metho- 
dist Church in the South, to be called the ‘ Southern 
Methodist.”’ It is to be an independent paper relying 
on its own merits for support. Rev. A. H. Redford is 
the editor. * 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—One who inherits the blood of the Covenanters would 
like to ask if the Christian Union does not think the com- 
mand, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy’’ a sus- 
ficient “ Scriptural authority” for the action of the members 
of the Sabbath Alliance in regard to the Sunday amusements 
of the Queen and her son, mentioned in a recent issue? 

Under the Old Testament men lived subject to statu- 
tory rules and regulations, and what they might do and 
what they might not do upon the Lord’s Day was dis- 
tinctly prescribed for them by law. Under the New 
Testament dispensation men do not live under statutory 
rules and regulations. The general command is laid 
upon them to do all things for their own spiritual wel- 
fare and that of their fellow men, and each child of 
God, led by the spirit of God, is left to determine for 
himself what will conduce to his own spiritual life and 
that of the community. See editorial July 24th, ‘‘ The 
Divine Liberty.” 

—Will you inform a mother how to make her child, twenty 
months old, use his right instead of left hand? 

Do not try to do it. Teach him to use both hands. 
Leave him to use the left as much as he will and en- 
courage him in the use of the right. Send 25 cents to 
Harper & Brothers for Charles Reade’s vigorous little 
treatise on ‘‘ The Coming Man” (ambidexterity), 

~An “Inquiring Friend,’ would be much gratified if Mr. 
Abbott would devote a portion of that columnof the Union 
to the expression of his yiews on the temptation of our Lord. 
That subject seems to be skipped over in the S.S. series, and 1 
have seen in no commentary a satisfactory explanation. 
Was it real or in vision? and how did the Evangelists come to 
a knowledge of the occurrence? 

There are three general views of the temptation of our 
Lord. (1) That the devil appeared in some bodily form 
to Jesus, took him physically to the pinnacle of the 
Temple and to an exceeding high mountain, and carried 
on a literal conversation with him. (2) That some man 
appeared to Jesus Christ, perhaps one of the delegation 
of the Sanhedrim, and endeavored to entice him away 
from his allegiance to God and the divine principles of 
action, and that this endeavor is couched in the Gospel 
narratives in a metaphorical and semi-mythical form. 
(3) That the temptation was suggested to Jesus Christ, 
as similar temptations are suggested to us, by a spir- 
itual influence, the nature of which at first he did not 
recognize, but which was finally revealed to him by the 
very character of the suggestion itself. The first theory 
appears to us inconsistent with the course of the narra- 
tive and a sound psychology; the second equally incon- 
sistent with historical trustworthiness in the Gospel 
narratives; the third theory makes the narrative self- 
consistent, and the temptation real and actual, the more 
so because it was not tangible. You will find in Mr. 
Beecher’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” his view of the temptation, 
and in Mr, Abbott’s ‘‘Commentary on Matthew” a 
statement of the various views which have been at dif- 
ferent times suggested, together with the reasons for 
adopting that which we may call the spiritual interpre- 
tation. The evangelists must have come to their knowk 
edge from Christ himself. 

—Do you believe in the literal verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, and how do you explain it? 

A difficult question to answer in a paragraph. Briefly 
we may say that the Bible-writers nowhere claim to be 
mere amanuenses writing at the divine dictation, and 





this claim for them is inconsistent with the phenomena 
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presented by the Bible, with God’s general method of 
operation on the hearts of men, with a sound psychol- 
ogy, and with the implications of Scripture. It de- 
clares that holy men wrote the Bible, inspired by God; 
that is, that their faculties were employed in its com- 
position, but those faculties acted under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. Christ promises that the Spirit shall 
call all things to the remembrance of the apostles, 
which plainly implies that their memories were em- 
ployed, though these memories were supernaturally 
quickened for their work. There may be, and appar- 
ently there are, some passages in which verbal accuracy 
is essential to the spiritual truth, and in these we may 
reasonably suppose a verbal inspiration; but in respect 
to the greater part of the Bible it is clear that the 
writers were largely left to their own choice of words 
and to their use of their own powers to ascertain and 
report the truth. The Bible only claims for them that 
in this work they were supernaturally quickened and 
guided by the Holy Spirit, so that their work may be 
safely trusted in all matters that concern the moral and 
spiritual life. 

—There are many chapters in the Bible—in the Old Testa- 
ment—which do not seem to do us the least good; which we 
are inclined to skip in reading the Bible at family prayer. 
What shall we do with such chapters; shall we read or omit 
them ? 

All Scripture 1s profitable; but it is not all equally 
profitable to all men nor at all times.” Some of it is 
useful to youth; some only to adults; some to the stu- 
dent only; some to al] readers; some possibly for one 
era; some perhaps for anotherera. Train oil is good 
for the Esquimaux, but it does not follow that we are 
to adopt it as an article of diet on our own tables. Use 
what of the Bible you practically find useful; and do 
not imagine that what is not useful to you for family 
prayers is of no use. The Bible is a broader b ok than 
many of its readers imagine, and the needs of the hu- 
man family are larger. 

—Was idolatrous worship a sin previous to the exodus of 
the children of Israel from Egypt ? 

We do not recall any explicit command recorded in 
the Bible, prior to the Exodus, forbidding the use of an 
idol to represent God. But the very call of Abraham 
and all his subsequent history imply a divine disap- 
proval of that idolatry from which he was called; and 
apparently al] the traditions of his descendants were op- 
posed to this form of materialism in worship. 








CYPRUS AND ANTIOCH. 


8 the Suez Canal has restored the commerce 
of the East with Europe to its ancient routes, 
so the English occupation of Cyprus will restore 
Christianity to the center from Which it first radi- 
ated to the west. It was arich Levite of Cyprus 
who sold his land and gave the money to succor 
the infavt church at Jerusalem, and who under 
the name of Barnabas, ‘‘the son of consolation,” 
became the chief associate of Paul in his first 
missionary tours. Together they went to Cyprus, 
where they discomfited the sorcerer and converted 
the deputy; together they traversed Asia Minor, 
coming back again and again to Antioch, the seat 
of the first missionary enterprises of the church. 
As if to typify our two modern apostles—the 
once persecuting Pharisee of the Neva, now trans- 
formed into a deliverer of the faith, and the sleek 
moneyed Levite of the Thuames—when Paul and 
Barnabas fell out about their missionary work in 
Asia, ‘‘and the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder one from the 
other,” then Barnabas took Mark, ‘‘and sailed 
unto Cyprus.” 

Many years ago, while coasting along Asia Minor 
from one missionary point to another, I followed 
this apostolic course from Antioch to Cyprus. 
From the heights of Lebanon I had sighted this 
gem of the Levant glittering in the morning sun- 
light, and now as I awoke with the dawn in the 
harbor of Larnaka I could appropriate the enthu- 
siasm of Van de Velde for ‘‘the magic beauty of 
the place as you view it from the sea, with its 
proud minarets, its waving palin trees, and Mount 
Olympus seen afar, the morning sun lighting up 
the whole scene.” Busy as my memory was with 
the historical associations of Cyprus and the 
neighboring coast, my imagination was even more 
busy with prophesyings of what Asia Minor would 
again become under the influence of modern, and 
especially English, civilization. Colonel Chesney 
had just communicated to the ‘ British Associa- 
tion” his ‘‘ observations on the Euphrates line of 
communication with India,” and M. de Lesseps 
was just ventilating his scheme for the canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmus of Suez. I then ventured a 
prediction which, bating some youthful extrava- 
gances of rhetoric, I would repeat to-day. 


‘*In a political point of view, a second line of 
communication with the Indies is of immense im- 
portance to Great Britain. In the event of a war 
with France, the overland communication of Eng- 
land with India might be entirely cut off. Had 
Russia gained possession of Constantinople (in 
1855), the Eastern trade of England by that route 
would have been at the mercy of two power- 
ful and jealous rivals. It is indispensable to the 
commercial ascendency of England in the East, 
and even to the preservation of her Indian colon- 
ies, that she should open another route to India 
more immediately under ber own control; 
and we think it highly probable that a railroad 
will eventually be built from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates. The steam fleets of Victoria 
will crowd the waters where the golden barge of 
Cleopatra, with its silken sails, wooed Antony to 
the soft dalliances of love, the puff of the locomo- 
tive will disturb the shades of Daphne, and waken 
the echoes of Taurus and Libanus; and the iron 
bands of Manchester will girdle the fallen empire 
of Semiramis.” 

I wonder that the ‘*‘ North American” admitted 
that ‘‘tall” sentence to its then stately pages; 
yet I doubt if even such rhetoric reaches above 
the ‘‘diapason” of the new ‘‘ Duke of Cyprus.” 
But the prediction stands, and its fulfillment is 
probably near at hand. What Asia Minor needs 
to restore its ancient fertility and wealth is im- 
munity from war, good stable government, and 
security for industry and trade. All these benefits 
will now be made sure by anchoring England 
within sight of the Asiatic court. Turkey is 
henceforth secure against invasion from her 
hereditary foe. The fortified line of the Balkans 
would defend European Turkey until English ste- 
cor should arrive from Cyprus. And as the per- 
manent ally of Turkey England would not need to 
wait for the sanction of other powers: before send- 
ing a fleet into the Black Sea to defend the Turk- 
ish possessions in Asia. The simple knowledge of 
these facts will deter Russia from menacing Tur- 
key as has been her wont from the days of Peter 
the Great. The English Protectorate of Asia Minor 
has laid the ghost of the ‘‘ Eastern Question ” 

The internal peace of Asia Minor will be secured 
in part by the nearness of an English force to 
overawe turbulent sects and tribes; but still more 
by that improved civil government which England 
will in part secure by her authority, in part Con- 
duct by her trained officials. India witnesses for 
the ability and the disposition of England to 
govern alike races and religions safely and well. 
Peace and order will establish confidence, and 
confidence will invite capital and commerce. 

Over against Cyprus on the main land, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, is Seleucia, the ancient 
port of Antioch. The port was formed by two 
massive moles built out into the sea, and con- 
nected by a canal with an inner harbor or basin, 
700 yards long by 450 wide, in which vessels could 
lie as securely as in the docks of Liverpool. The 
expense of restoring these works would be about 
$200,000. For $5,000,000 a railroad could be built 
from Seleucia to Bir, at the head of navigation 
on the Euphrates. The distance is less than 150 
miles, and the greatest elevation to be overcome 
is but 1,500 feet. This trunk secured, lines of 
railroad might be extended into Persia, and even- 
tually down the valley of the Euphrates to Bas- 
sora or Grane, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
These immense possibilities of commerce are now 
in the hands of the most civilizing power on the 
globe; and every Christian heart must rejoice in 
the supremacy of England in Asia Minor as the 
guaranty of a new Christian civilization in the 
early seat of the Christian faith. 

The benefits to England of the acquisition of 
Cyprus are incalculable. Of the material gains 
just indicated the larger part will naturally flow 
into her lap. With Cyprus, in connection with 
Gibraltar, Malta and the Suez Canal, she com- 
mands the Mediterranean, and is virtually mis- 
tress of Constantinople. But far more important 
is the moral benefit to the English nation. There 
has been reason of late years to apprehend that 
the English nation was sinking into that material- 
istic, economic life which, in the absence of any 
high ideal, forebodes the decay of a _ people 
through the very ‘‘ prosperity” which is its boast. 
England was in danger of squatting upon her 
coal mines till, having dug away the founda- 
» tions of her thrift, she should tumble in with its 








crust. In European politics she was fast declin- 
ing to a second-rate power. In the wars of 1866 
and 1870 no account was taken on the Continent 
of what England might say or do; and in 1876 the 
‘* Berlin Memorandum” snubbed England in the 
most pointed manner. It was believed that Eng- 
land cared only for ber material interests, and 
would not risk these for a principle of honor or 
of public law. 

Now, all this is changed. England is felt and 
acknowledged to be a leading power. A Prussian 
official for thirty years active in diplomatic af- 
fairs said to me: ‘‘Our great diplomate (Bis- 
marck) is utterly distanced by this splendid 
diplomacy of Beaconsfield—his horizon is so much 
wider.” Splendid indeed it is. When we con- 
sider the purchase of the Suez Canal, the raising 
of India from a dependency to a co-operative 
power, the subjection of Russia to the law of na- 
tions and the faith of treaties, the control of the 
Mediterranean and of the Black Sea, the opening 
of Turkey to hopeful regulation and of Asia to in- 
dustry, commerce and a purer Christianity, and 
the uplifting of England by this high ideal—has 
any British statesman shown himself more worthy 
of a monument than he whom the popular voice 
names Duke of Cyprus? And yet the blind preju- 
dice of race and party would heap obloquy upon 
his name. Toa prominent Liberal of the British 
Parliament who was decrying Cyprus, I said, ‘‘ If 
Beaconsfield should bring down the New Jeru- 
salem from heaven, with the Messiah enthroned, 
and the golden gates wide open, you English Lib- 
erals would refuse to enter in, lest ‘ the devil him- 
self had come in the likeness of a Jew.’” 


BERLINER. 
July 20, 1878. 


A DISCHARGED CONVICT. 
By THE Rev. J. L. WirHrow, D.D. 
HESE considerations incline me to write of 
him: because I have accurate knowledge of 
his career; because he has let me know more of 
the issues of an evil life than I had realized be- 
fore; because hisis a representative case; because 


thane 22. - pine ath istizg. sb-4 48 a. saa Juarn 
to whom reference is made; and because there is 
very little probability that the person himself 
will ever hear of this writing. 

Where the Scriptures record the character and 
conduct of criminals, the cases selected are typi- 
eal. They are fruitful illustrations of the work- 
ings of sin. The fall of Pharaoh was no ordinary 
event. It was representative. The monument on 
the way to Zoar had enough faces to allow all the 
ages to write on them the epitaphs of partially 
reformed people who suffer a fatal relapse. The 
fate of Absalom is a warning for all the disobe- 
dient boys who have come after. Representative 
cases are instructive. 

Among many letters of all kinds received every 
week, there are only a few of those coming from 
strangers which receive our reflection. Occasion- 
ally there is something that arrests attention and 
induces an endeavor to relieve or reclaim the 
writer. One of this sort led to steps which 
brought to my knowledge this discharged convict. 
His life is a sermon in black. Here is a good 
looking, very intelligent young man of twenty- 
seven, who carries no conspicuous proofs of bad 
character in his appearance. And yet for the last 
thirteen years he has been a professional crimina’. 
Beginning a course of crime at the early age of 
fourteen, he has lived thirteen years either in 
open violation of law or under its stern sen 
tence, satisfying its penalty. A considerable part 
of the time has been passed within prison walls. 
He has seen sin in all its fairest and foulest forms. 
He has mingled with the worst who cared not to 
be better; and with the fallen who longed to rise 
if they only knew how. 

He is not one of the sneaks who excuse their 
sins and blame society and God for their bad 
estate. The cause why his first letter received a 
second reading was the air of frankness which 
it carried, and the seemingly ingenuous confes- 
sion which it contained. He made no inquiries. 
Asked no favors. Made nocomplaints. He mere- 
ly uttered the impressions which had been made 
upon him during a church service, into which he 
came with no motive but to ‘‘ see what was going 
on.” 

He has not until now made any promises or 
professions; nor is disposed to. He recognizes no 
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reason why any one should have confidence in 
him; and owns that he has but little in himself. 

And yet there are these hopeful signs which, 
wherever I find them, inspire my respect. He 
does not whitewash a bad life with thin excuses. 
He does not go to that suspicious other extreme 
of making a parade of his perfidious life. I hear 
‘* reformed men” sometimes rehearse their life of 
shame, when they ‘‘ speak in meeting,” in a tone 
which suggests the question whether the story 
they roll out is not a sweet morsel under their 
tongue. 

This young man says it is a loathsome life. 
That it dulls and degrades all the sensibilities. 
That it is on the down grade. There is no 
peace of mind: ‘‘I wake in the night many a 
a time shuddering with fright at my dreams of 
things I've done.” We hear of honor among 
thieves. He d-clures there is no honor. There 
is no sympathy. They steal from each other as 
quickly as from any one. 

LIFE IN PRISON. 

After spending the larger part of thirteen years 
in confinement this witness ought to be able to 
give a weighty word of warning to those who may 
read it from his lips. There are many in a com- 
pany of six or seven hundred convicts who bave 
no care of consequences, and no desire to do bet- 
ter. They look forward to nothing but a repeti- 
tion of their past crimes. Wonder whether the 
store, or bank, or whatever they missed breaking 
will be ‘‘ ripe” when they get out. Degraded past 
the point of shame! Their cheek is as cold of 
blushes as the mercury of the thermometer when 
it freezes in the tube. Otbers at their entrance 
upon prison life carry a downcast look and show 
their shame in silence. But ‘‘ by and by they all 
sink down to the level of criminals.” ‘* Nobody 
can keep his manhood and live in a cell.” 

‘“ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘he can. You are mistaken, 
young man. It is not prison life nor cell con- 
finement which crushes self-respect. John Bun- 
yan spent twelve years in jail at Bedford, and eame 
out with the bloom of celestial beauty on his 
cheek. It was the kindlings of innocence in his 
soul @O tie tg. Ve proey Upu Uto porous” 

GOING INTO THE HOLE. 

Speaking of the relations that criminals have to 
each other, this young man said he had once or 
twice ‘‘gone into the hole” for others. 

‘* What is the meaning of that phrase?” 

‘* Why, when one of us has a big thing banging 
over him, sometbing that will bring a long sen- 
tence, and another has next to nothing, the one 
who bas little allows himself to be caught, and so 
gives th other fellow time to get away. That is 
what we mean by ‘going into the hole.’ ” 

‘‘ Some thing like the innocent suffering for the 
guilty?” 

‘*Not exactly; because the one who is arrested 
deserves it, only he gets a smaller dose, while the 
worst fellow goes free.” 

‘* Suppose you were totally innocent. Imagine 
the case where you had committed nocrime. But 
let us assume that your brother or your cbild had 
been guilty of the greatest offense, and in order 
to save that sinning one you should ‘ go into the 
hole,’ do you think there would be any shame or 
degradation to come upon you in prison life? 

‘* Well, there was One who was God’s Son, who 
in the flesh, as our brother, had no sin, but who 
so loved us, lost and condemned to endless perdi- 
tion, as to go into the hole for us. He suffered, 
the just for the unjust—‘In Him was no sin.’ But 
he became sin for us. He entered the court of 
justice, and bore condemnation as you did for the 
greater criminal who escaped. You had sinned 
before, and, in a measure, then. And as the penitent 
thief on the cross said, you suffered justly. But 
Jesus had done nothing at all. Hence he suffered 
for others only, and so had no demerit in his 
pains. There was no mortification upon his face. 
An innocent man could and would carry a coun- 
tenance without a cloud, and an eye without a 
quiver, before any observer, if he were in a cell 
suffering for the sake of letting a brother go free. 
There would, indeed, be discomfort, pain, anguish, 
yea, it might cost him his life. But it would 
occasion no remorse. This shows us what Christ 
suffered. 

‘‘Consider how it would be if by statute it were 
permitted to the court to allow the innocent to 
‘go into the hole’ for the guilty. Would that 





make the innocent one defiled? Would he have 
bad dreams? Would he come out down-headed, 
dreading to look men in the face? 

“Certainly not. He would rightfully carry the 
air of a conqueror. He would have satisfied law, 
and saved his brother too.” 

With utmost frankness I showed the young wa 
points of unlikeness between the sufferings of 
Christ and those of man for man, but used all the 
comparisons possible to impress upon him a 
knowledge of the Saviour’s service for sinners. 

THE ESCAPED SINNER 
was held up for study. 

1. Very clearly, if the one for whom the in- 
nocent suffered had any sensibility, he would be 
stirred with profound gratitude. Every gener- 
ous impulse of our nature would prompt to acts 
and offerings of gratitude toward such an one. 
And even this ‘‘ professional criminal” denounced 
the baseness of ingratitude, in that ‘‘ most times 
fellows who get off never care for the one who lets 
them escape. Half the time they never do any- 
thing for their families, which they promised to 
protect.” Sin alone prevents men from acts and 
offerings of praise to Him who suffered for us. 

2. The escaped criminal does not escape all 
consequences of his sin by the innocent going into 
the hole. He will to the end reap what he has 
sowed. His eye will ever quiver and his coun- 
tenance always have recurring clouds over it; his 
spirit suffer repeated attacks of sharpest pain. 
Salvation as we have it in Christ does not deliver 
from the pain and earthly penalties of transgres- 
sion. It does save us from going into the hole. 
Accepting of Christ secures the sinner from per- 
dition. It is the slow work of the Divine Spirit 
that removes the diseased parts; the deep stains, 
the defiling effects of evil doing. 


TRANSFORMATION. 
By FRANK A. GAYLORD. 
ARK clouds like specters gaunt and grim, 
Unlovely as a sin grown old, 
Of night the prophets, gray and cold, 
O’erhang the far horizon’s rim. 


Behind the gloom enswathed in fire 
S.0W SINKS the sun, while dies the day ; 
When, lo! where all was cold and gray 

Forth flame the crimson hues of Tyre. 





With spectral sin and haunting doubt 
The darkened soul is cold and cbill : 
Surcharged with self, its gloomy will 

Hath put the light of beauty out. 


But glorified, O soul of night, 
Art thou when Christ, the Sun Divine, 
With radiance pure thro’ thee doth shine 
And pierce thy doubt and sin with light. 


SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 


ON THE DEAD RIVER. 

WAY to Boston for a few days, just at a mo- 

ment to breathe the malarious air of the 

last great breach of trust; and now back again 

in the woods of Maine for another turn at tramp- 

ing and trout before the ‘‘ Fall work” begins. Not 

at the Rangeley Lakes this time, however, but on 
the Dead River. 

The Dead River is a stream of considerable 
proportions and a sluggish tendency, which has 
its origin in the ‘‘Chain of Ponds,” so ealled, a 
group of half a dozen or more lakes lying in the 
remote northwestern corner of Maine. close up 
under the Canadian line. For a dozen or twenty 
miles it flows in a general southerly direction 
through a dense wilderness, and then, having 
reached a point perhaps fifteen miles to the east- 
ward of Rangeley, it bends to the eastward for a 
twenty mile course through a spacious and well- 
settled plateau; and thence, bending to the north- 
east, glides peacefully on, broken by occasional 
rapids, until it enters the Kennebec at ‘‘ The 
Forks,” some distance down the latter river be- 
low Moosehead Lake. 

This region has historic interest from the fact 
that it was traversed by Gen. Arnold’s Canada 
Expedition in the Revolutionary War. His little 
army ascended the Kennebec and the Dead rivers, 
by bateaux, into the ‘“‘Chain of Ponds,” and 
crossing over into Canada descended the Chau- 
diere River to its destination. 

I am writing this letter in the parlor of the 
tavern at Eustis, the last of the Dead River settle- 
ments ‘‘going in.” The road ends here with a 
saw-mill, a post-office, a universal store, a black- 
smith’s shop, the tavern, and a cluster of half a 





dozen bouses. If I were an artist, and were to 
draw a picture of the scene as it now appears, 
the prominent figures in it would be those of a 
party of lively young men from the Kennebec 
town of Anson, thirty five miles to the southbeast- 
ward. Ihave heard in the past that Anson is a 
‘*hard place.” Iam inclined to believe it now. 
These young men—they are hardly more than 
boys—jnean no harm, probably, but their presence 
is not exactly a comfort. They apparently have 
liquor ‘‘aboard,” but, if so, they did not get it 
in Eustis. The ‘* Reform” wovement has crept 
up the Dead River, and Bustis has become a tem- 
perance town. This is a temperance tavern. I 
am told that no citizen would dare to have it 
known that he sold liquor, and that none is to be 
had, openly at least, within many miles. 

The next most prominent object in my picture 
would be a basket of fish; trout, which it would 
do you good to see. The young men of Anson, 
aforesaid, took them at a favored spot on this 
Dead River which I shall take care not to name. 
They are beauties, indeed, and are to be counted 
by the score. 

I have been after fish myself to-day. We started, 
three of us, including a guide, at a comfortable 
after-breakfast hour and paddled up the stream 
three miles in a ‘‘ tittlish” skiff. Then we took to 
the woods along a ‘‘carry,” around a falls, and 
embarked in another boat for another pull on a 
broad stretch of smooth water. Of our various 
adventures I will not speak in detail, but we got 
our fish; and we got a wetting, too, by means of a 
couple of mountain showers which dashed down 
on us one after the other with little warning, and 
not only drenched us to the skin on the spot but 
gave us wet woods to tramp back home in, which 
we preferred to do for exercise’ sake rather than 
to shiver back in our boat. 

The Dead River—and this is not my first expe- 
rience of it—is a noble stream, and there are fish 
init. Of that fact there can be no question. He 
who should come bither and go in to the ‘‘ Chain 
of Ponds” could spend a week there with great 
satisfaction. And of fish, flesh and fowl he would 
probably find a plenty. 

The Dead River country is, however, so far, a 
better place for men to visit than for ladies. Few 
come in here, and for the few that come all things 
are not ready. But I can say for this Eustis tav- 
ern that it ie eleau and comfortable in an unex- 
pected degree, and that the table is satisfying, all 
things considered. Mr. and Mrs. Norton, the 
landlord and his wife, and Mrs. Payne, the lat- 
ter’s mother, have left nothing undone within 
their power to promote our welfare. They are 
Christian people whose many excellent qualities 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge. 

One letter cannot contain everything; and I 
must not now go on to speak of Mount Bigelow, 
a grand and majestic mountain pile, or of Dead 
River blueberries, which are famous all over the 
State for their quantity and quality, or of the 
many and picturesque parties which one encoun- 
ters in August, driving in over the ‘height of 
land” to the plains to camp and pick their fa- 
vorite fruit. These and other rewards for the ad- 
venturous excursionist must be left to be other- 
wise discovered. ELLERY. 

August 2. 





PUBLIC DISCOURTESIES. 
IN THE SHOP. 
By Mary MAyYNE. 


“TDERHAPS nowhere do peculiarities of charac- 

- ter creep more plainly into view than in the 
every day occupation of shopping. Business this 
is to some—to others, pleasure; but, however 
regarded in itself, it often becomes a social affair. 
Yet, did you never hear a lady say with a sort of 
nervous desperation, ‘‘Oh! I cannot bear to go 
a-shopping with Mrs. So-and-so”? What is the 
trouble? 

In the first place, probably Mrs. So-and-so has 
little, if any, idea of what she wants. She is 
‘*going a-shopping ’’—perhaps she will look for a 
dress. But she doesn’t know whether she wants 
silk or woolen, black or blue. And she sits down 
at the counter, and calls for one article after 
another, with a vagueness that confuses the most 
intelligent clerk, and with an indecision which is 
wearisome and vexatious to her friend. 





Now, there are times and circumstances when a 
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certain amount of indecision while shopping is 
expected and justifiable. For example, about 
Christmas shopkeepers expect the public to wan- 
der through their premises, uncertain what to 
buy—to examine the pretty things displayed, and 
purchase when suited. It is perfectly understood 
that goods in many large shops in the city are on 
exhibition; and a very little penetration enables 
the public to assume a courteous attitude in these 
eases. But itis a very different matter for Mrs. 
So-and-so when she does not know what she wants, 
or knows she does not want anything, to pull over 
pile after pile of goods, and ask for ‘‘ more,” 
without the least consideration. Still more dis- 
courteous is it when she assumes a supercilious 
bearing towards the long-suffering clerk, and 
imperatively demands to be served. The tone of 
voice, quite as much as the words spoken, is an 
index to the character, and sometimes ‘‘ shoppers” 
seem altogether unaware how unpleasantly con- 
spicuous they make themselves. 

Only a few drops of oil on the busy wheels of 
life, and how quickly the friction vanishes! 
Politeness in asking for what you desire is usually 
responded to by prompt and willing attention. 
And supposing it is the business of the clerk to 
serve you, why not express your thanks when 
you have made extra trouble, or he has taken 
special pains to suit you, particularly if, after all, 
no purchase is made? 

Did you ever see a thoughtless shopper turn 
from the motley pile with which the counter hus 
been strewn, without a word of appreciation for 
attention, and then watch the clerk carefully 
smoothing the rumpled goods and replacing them 
on the shelves? Did you ever wonder what he 
was thinking about, the while? 

It was an old-time discourtesy—tbat of dispar- 
aging goods—or Solomon would not have spoken 
of buyers ‘‘boasting,” after they had reiterated, 
“It is naught, it is naught.” This custom is 
beneath an honest, honorable purchaser. 

What an irresistible propensity there is to see 
with one’s fingers, as it were. Half the grown 
people in the world are like children, in that they 
look—and touch, no matter how delicate the 
article exhibited; and they need like the two- 
year-old baby the perpetual reminder, ** Don’t 
touch!” What would be thought of a visitor in a 
private parlor, who, on pretense of seeing, should 
handle and displace the bronzes, and 
fragile ornaments, scatter the engravings on the 
table, and leave the library shelves in confusing 
disarray? Is no courtesy due to shopkeepers who 
spend time, skill and taste in attractive displays? 

But the discourtesy of the shop is by no means 
all on one side of the counter. While the pro- 
prietor himself, if present, is naturally attentive 
to his patrons, and clerks receive special training 
in this direction, buyers sometimes experience 
neglect which quickly sends them to the door. 
‘‘Nothing of the kind,” is the laconic answer, 
when evidently the clerk intends to spare himself 
the trouble of looking. 

Many of our readers may remember the test 
which Alexander T. Stewart is said to have applied 
to a new clerk, to whom he was personally un- 
known. Plainly dressed, he made his appearance 
at the counter, and asked to see some cotton 
cloth. He was hard to suit; and when he took a 
piece of goods to examine in a lighter place, the 
clerk exclaimed: ‘‘Hold on, old man, none of 
that. You can buy goods here at the counter if 
you want them.” ‘‘ You had better step down to 
the cashier’s desk an-1 get what is owing to you,” 
was the quiet response. 

More really discourteous than any lack of atten- 
tion is an officiousness which borders on imper- 
tinence. You scarcely step over the threshold 
when you are pounced upcn by some clerk who 
demands, ‘‘What shall I show you?” If you 
chance to want to make a little general survey, 
before completing your decision for purchases, 
you soon have an uncomfortable consciousness of 
being pursued. You stop a moment to look at an 
aritcle, spread out for general inspection, which 
attracts your eye. Instantly, before you have 
had time to discover one of its excellencies, there 
bursts forth a torrent—the ‘‘ best,” ‘‘ cheapest,” 
‘most fashionable,” ‘‘none to be found else- 
where,” ‘‘ only so much left.” ‘‘ Will you have a 
dress-pattern?” ‘‘How jmany yards do you re- 
quire?”—all in a breath. It makes you turn away 
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abruptly. But pause again and you are attacked 
in & similar way. 

And then, even when you have decided just 
what you want, it is surprising how many 
clerks know so much better than you do what 
are your needs and tastes. 

‘*Do you wish to buy a dress?” demanded one 
of these officious clerks, not long ago, as two 
ladies entered a large Broadway store. ‘‘ 1 want” 
—and one of them mentioned definitely the 
material, color and style she desired. ‘‘This 
way,” was the brief response; and presently he 
exhibited goods of the proper material, but totally 
different in style and color. The lady simply 
saying that was not what she wanted, turned to 
leave the shop; but the clerk detained her, open- 
ing other pieces, one after another, and volubly 
praising them. ‘‘ But I asked for plain black,” 
said the lady; ‘‘have you that?” ‘*This is much 
more fashionable,” was the rude response; ‘‘ any 
lady of taste would prefer it.” 

Clerks of such a stamp would soon drive every 
customer from a shop. Buyers should be most 
considerate about causing needless trouble at the 
counter; but sellers have no possible right to in- 
sist upon goods being purchased, or to show 
displeasure, much less anger, when articles they 
offer for sale are not desired. 








CONCERNING DEACONS. 


By Epwarp ABBOTT. 

‘“*A deacon of achurch not many miles from Boston, at a 
recent special meeting of the church, stated that * the office 
of deacon consists solely in the distribution of the elements 
at communion, and of the collections of money for the poor.’ 
Is he right in this statement? Or are there any other duties 
connected with the office 7 . 

“Strictly speaking, and by close Scriptural suggestion, he 
was probably right. But by Congregational usage the dea- 
cons are expected to be the special helpers of the pastor in 
every good work, and, in the absence of a pastor, to be ex- 
officio, so far as possible, in his place.’’—[Eprror. 

TAKE my text as above from a chapter of ‘‘ Glean- 
ings” in the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” 

Our materials on which to base an understanding of 
the primitive office and work of a deacon are, I sup- 
pose, threefold: (1) The account of the institution and 
exercise of the office as it may be gathered from the 
Book of Acts; (2) the instructions of Paul in the First 
Epistle to Timothy, and (3) the practice of the sub- 
apostolic church. Leaving the latter out of view en- 
tirely, and not stopping to interpret the second, what 
do we find about deacons in the Book of Acts? 

1. That the umce was originated by the Twelve Apos- 
tles with a view primarily to relieve themselves from 
care over the charities of the Church. 

2. That the first deacons, seven in number, were 
chosen by the Church. 

3. That the Apostles ordained them to their work 
as the elders were ordained, by prayer and the laying 
on of hands. 

4, That the deacons actually undertook a larger, more 
responsible, and more truly ministerial work than the 
mere care of church charities. 

The history of ouiy two of these deacons is known to 
us, Stephen and Philip. Stephen exercised the gift of 
miracles and preached the Gospel. Philip did the obvi- 
ous work of an evangelist. He preached as an itinerant; 
he administered baptism. But there is no evidence that 
either of the seven deacons ever assumed what we call 
‘*the ministerial office.” 

Is then the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” correct when it says 
“* strictly speaking, and by close Scriptural suggestion,” 
‘* the office of a deacon consists solely in the distribution 
of the elements at communion, and of the collections 
of money for the poor”? As we have seen above 
there is ample ‘‘ Scriptural suggestion” that deacons 
had other and graver duties than ‘‘ collections of money 
for the poor.” But where is there any ‘‘ Scriptural sug- 
gestion” that one of their two sole functions was ‘‘ the 
distribution of the elements at communion”? I do not 
see that the latter service has any Scriptural warrant at 
all. 

According to the Scriptural pattern of the office and 


work of a deacon, its duties and prerogatives may be 
defined as follows: 

1. The deacon is an office-bearer in the church as 
truly as the presbyter or bishop (using those terms inter- 
changeably), and is a proper subject for ordination after 
the usual forms. 

2. His primary duty is to superintend the administra- 
tion of the charities of the church. 

3. The prerogatives conferred by his ordination may 
include the right to preach and to administer the sacra- 
ments ; and he may be occasionally assigned to distinct 
and independent forms of evangelistic work. 

It would appear therefore that the diaconate as main- 
tained in the Protestant Episcopa) Church, for instance, 
more closely corresponds to the original type than that 





which is common in the Congregational churches; but 
that in both cases there has been a departure from that 
type in important particulars. 

In the Congregational churches the deacon is sub- 
stantially a secular and lay officer. He commonly 
‘‘takes up” the benevolent and other collections in 
connection with public worship, and perhaps disburses 
them; he ‘‘ passes” the bread and wine at the com- 
munion; and he is in a general way an adviser and 
helper to the pastor. But he is not authorized to admin- 
ister the sacraments, or to preach, except in the vague 
and general way in which, under the Congregational 
polity, all lay people are so authorized; and he is seldom 
ordained to his office. 

In the Episcopal Church, on the other hand, the 
diaconate, which in the structure of that church is one 
of three orders of the ministry, is in practice a mere pro- 
bationary service preliminary to the presbytership or 
priesthood; a portico to the temple; a Jericho near 
Jerusalem where the King’s servants are bidden to tarry 
until their beards be grown. 

The Episcopal Church needs to make its diaconate a 
permanent office and work and the Congregational 
churcbes to raise theirs from the mere secularity into 
which it has fallen before, as it seems to me, we shall 
have the primitive pattern fully restored. 

To many persons ‘‘ primitive patterns” are of little 
account. What the Apostles did, or the early church, 
they do not care. Their question is: What is needed 
now? To all such the answer is ready: We do now 
need just this class of church officers,—laymen, if you 
please, set apart to be assistants in pastoral care ; 
men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost; ‘‘ tent-makers” 
who yet have a call to preach, and who can be trusted 
to exercise some of the functions of the ministry. 
There is little danger in our times of magnifying too 
much the ministerial office and work. The approaches 
to it, the stations near it, cannot be guarded too care- 
fully. Its connections and accessories should be invest- 
ed with as sacred a character as they will bear. 


Hacon Bork. 











A TALE OF THE ORKNEY ISLES. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr. 
CHAPTER I. 
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hath no rule over his own spirit.” 
sa ELL, and sc—but know this, Hacon; the man 

wLo has learnt to forbear is master of all 
knowledge. Thy friend was very good a month syne, 
and he caunot be very bad now.” 

“*T came to thee, Saxa, because thou hast ever before 
gone on my side; and make up thy mind that I shall 
take it ill if now thou doest not so.” 

“But, my brother, thou art angry, and anger is worse 
than the wrong that caused it. Is nota friend to be 
taken with his faults? They would be queer folk that 
had no failings, Hacon. But thou wilt come into the 
fore-house—yes, thou wilt!—and I will call my husband 
from the peat-stack, and he will talk with thee until the 
tide serves.” 

‘*T have no mind to come in.” 

Saxa was silent, and she looked anxiously at the 
handsome fellow leaning against the low stone wall. 
He was her twin-brother, and she loved him with a 
great love; besides that, there was no young man in the 
Orcades that could match Hacon Bork in whatever 
thing he put his hands to. If it was a seal or otter 
hunt, Hacon was the leader; if a shoal of ca’ing whales 
were driven into the bay, he was first and last in 
their midst; if the herring fleet were to sail, every boat 
followed Hacon’s—for he knew as surely as the sea- 
gulls where to find the fish; if the peat was to cut, Ha- 
con’s stacks were first done; and when the storms of 
winter shut them in their rock-built homes, who could 
sing, and play the violin, and recite Ossian like Hacon 
Bork? 

But he had an impulsive and passionate temper, and 
with this fault few of his companions could sympathize. 
Slow of speech and pulse, with a double portion of 
Scotch caution, the Orcadian is only roused by some 
unusual excitement. Then, indeed, nothing is too great 
for his enthusiasm and his exertions; the spirit of his 
forefathers is on him; he is at once the son of Thor and 
the descendant of the Vikings. But these outbreaks 
are the exceptions; ordinarily, his quiet intensity of 
character develops itself in a religious severity of more 
than Covenanting strictness, or in a commercial clever- 
ness which makes even the canny Scot of Aberdeen 
acknowledge ‘that the Orcadian ‘‘és too far north for 
him.” 

Hacon had his share of both the faults and virtues of 
his race; he was a character compacted of many ex- 
tremes, good and bad. And many judged him severely; 
they thought that in consequence of his unusual abili- 
ties he ought to be unusually wise; they did not con- 
sider that the proper management of ten talents is much 
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more difficult than that of two. Even Saxa did not 
always understand her brother, but then she loved him, 
and prayed for him, ard to Love and Faith all things 
seem possible. Both of them have moved mountains. 

In the complaint he had just been making about his 
friend, John Darrel, sbe understood him less than ever. 
Darrel was a young Englishman who had spent two or 
three summers in Orkney, attracted, at first, by the de- 
licious climate and fine fishing, and afterwards by his 
love for Hacon. Every one knew that during the last 
two summers the men had been always together, John 
sometimes sharing in Hacon’s labors, and Hacon not 
unfrequently making short excursions with John to the 
neighboring islands and to the coasts of Zetland. 

But this summer a shadow had come between them. 
Saxa was inclined to believe that it was Hacon’s fault, 
for it is impossible to love two objects with an all- 
absorbing affection, and she knew that Hacon’s heart 
had gone out after the beautiful Margaret Bewis. But 
Hacon would listen to neither blame of himself nor de- 
fense of his friend. 

‘Let us speak no more of it,” he said, sullenly; ‘‘ the 
end of it will be seen.” 

“« And thou wilt not come in?” 

‘No; the tide serves in an hour. 
boat.” 

‘Then ‘ Peace be with thee!’ ” 

He could not resist the force of the good habit, and 
he answered—this time with the glimmer of a smile— 
‘* And with thee, too!” 

It was nine o’clock, but the gloaming lingers there in 
the summer until it blends with the dawning; and in 
addition to its mellow beauty, the aurora was flashing 
soft green and rosy red lights from the horizon to the 
zenith. In that wondrous glow everything had a soft- 
ened and spiritual aspect. The old town of Stromness 
was still as a dream; a passing ripple of laughter, the 
distant wash of the waves, the bark of a solitary sheep 
dog on ‘‘ the Links” only seemed to intensify the air of 
sleepy peacefulness; and Hacon’s feet on the flagged 
streets had an individual character and voice they lost 
in the busier daytime. They said to Saxa, as plainly as 
words could have done, ‘‘ We carry an angry man.” 

When she went within, her husband, Auloer, had 
taken down the Bible for the evening exercise. ‘‘ Why 
did not thy brother wait?” he asked. ‘‘I had sorteda 
chapter for him, and it had been well if he had 
neurd 1.” 

‘«Hacon has somewhat to vex him to-night, Auioer. 

‘* Hacon has always somewhat to vex him. It would 
be a good hour that taught bim the world was made for 
other folk beside Hacon Bork.” 

‘* Auloer, thou wilt not say such things—nc; thou 
wil: not! Hard words once spoken can’t be wiped out 
with a sponge. No—and then one grieves.” 

In the meantime Hacon went rapidly toward Kirk- 
wall. There were more signs of life here; groups of 
fishermen sat smoking on the door steps; some Dutch 
skippers were finishing a bargain in a change house, 
and a number of matrons and young girls were knitting 
and talking around the public fountain, But nothing 
could vulgarize the picturesque old town in that super- 
natural light, and the handsome Hacon threading its 
narrow streets had something of the grand simplicity of 
one of its old sea-kings about him. 

As he approached a group of large houses built upon 
rocks which the sea washed at all times, his pace be- 
came slower. One of them belonged to Bailie Bewis, 
and once or twice Margaret had been at the window to 
give him a good wish as he went to the fleet. To-night 
the Bailie himself sat in the window drinking his glass 
of blanda and talking to his opposite neighbor. He 
spoke cheerily to Hacon and bade him in awhile. 

‘* Nay, sir, for the fleet wait for me.” 

‘‘ Then there is but one thing to be done, Hacon: thou 
must to the fleet; go, and good luck to thy hand. I 
saw Darrel pass a bit ago; I suppose he goes with thee. 
You two are finger and thumb.” 

The greeting was so pleasant and hearty that Hacon 
forgot his anger, and as he untied his skiff he deter- 
mined to sail around the back of the house; perhaps 
Margaret might be at some of the sea-ward windows. 
But he had scarcely turned the little ,rocky bluff when 
his face grew black as night, and an exclamation of 
passionate hatred escaped him. He rested on his oars 
as if to feed his temper on the sight that angered him. 

It was another boat approaching Margaret’s residence 
pulled by John Darrel. He drifted directly under a 
window and called ‘* Margaret!” in a clear, happy voice. 
Then Hacon saw the white’swaying curtains put aside 
and Margaret lean downwards to take from the hands of 
her visitor asmall parcel. There was_a little difficulty in 
reaching each other’s hands, and the merry laughter over 
the failures and the success irritated him beyond endur- 
ance. He pulled for the herring fleet like a madman, 
and gave orders for immediate sail, though he had 
heard John call him, and knew that he was coming 
with all possible speed. 

‘* Master Darrel’s place can’t be supplied now, Hacon,”’ 
said his mate, Nicol Vedder, ‘‘and it is my counsel 


I will go to my 





that thou wait for him, he will be on board in five 
minutes.” 

Nicol spoke truth, and it would not do to be short- 
handed, so John was waited for. A merry, thought- 
less, good natured fellow, he was yet a little angry at 
Hacon. But Hacon had been daily growing more and 
more unequal in temper; for a month their intercourse 
had lost the sweetness of their first friendship, and 
John was quite determined no longer to affect ignorance 
of the change. 

So next day as Hacon was mending a net on the rocky 
beach John sat down beside him. ‘‘ Hacon, what have 
I done, or not done, that you are so changed towards 
me? You must know, surely, for I declare I don’t. I 
was all but angry with you last night, for you saw and 
heard me well enough.” 

‘*¢ All but’ saves many a mar. 
I did not speak then.” 

‘“Come, come, Hacon, I am not like to be afraid of 
anything youcan say. I had a message for you from 
lovely Margaret Bewis, only—” 

‘‘T advise thee not to speak of Margaret Bewis; all 
that touches her is a thing by itself.” 

‘Tt can’t be that you are jealous, Hacon. 
Margaret a book that she wanted to read—” 

‘« Have I not told thee not to name Margaret Bewis?” 
Then Hacon leaped savagely to his feet. It was in vain 
that John parried his blows, and strove with calm pa- 
tience to control his unreasonable passion. The dispute 
soon attracted attention, and some fishermen drew near 
and separated them. 

It was easy to see that every one took John’s part. 
Hacon received more than one reproof from the older 
men, and John’s sorrowful, set face cut him to the 
heart. For though he had made much money out of 
John, Hacon’s love was by no means a selfish one; the 
gay, good-hearted Darrel was really very dear to him. 

That night he went to see his sister Saxa again, and 
he told her what had happened. He was trying to 
make himself believe that John had been false to him 
by continually asserting it. ‘‘ He is rich and gives my 
men money,” he said angrily, ‘‘and last night they 
would not sail without him. No one likes his men 
tampered witb, now does he, Saxa?” 

“ Well, that is so; but, Hacon—” 

‘And then, Saxa, I saw himself under Margaret’s 
window in his boat; and she took something from his 
hand. He says it was a book, but I don’t beheve it; 
no, inaeea:* 

‘““Angry men tell many lies to themselves, my 
brother; and it might well bea book. Thou knows that 
Margaret is ever reading. I think myself she might 
spend her time better, and so thinks her good mother; 
but she is au ouly child, and the end 1s, that she has 
her way.” 

Saxa easily perceived from this conversation that 
Hacon was bitterly jealous, not only of John’s influ- 
ence with Margaret Bewis, but ‘also of his general 
popularity. John was free of all the fishermen’s houses 
around, and welcome in all their boats; his cheerful 
temper, his ready hand, his simple manners and open 
purse, had made him universally beloved. In three 
summers Hacon’s and John’s relations had somewhat 
changed. When Jobn had first known Hacon he had 
been his pupil in all seafaring and fishing matters, and 
he had greatly admired him. John was now Hacon’s 
equal in these things, and his superior in many others. 
It is very easy to love those who admire us. It is not so 
easy to love those whom we are compelled ‘to admire, 

‘* Well, Hacon, I will tell thee what thou shalt do. 
Go home, and talk with thy good mother. Friends 
*gree best separate, but ‘ Mother’s truth keeps constant 
youth;’ and our father is sure to have a wise word for 
thee.” . 

Hacon’s parents lived on a small island, divided from 
Pomona by a rapid ‘ race,” and during the fishing and 
trading season he very seldom visited his home. But 
he saw them every Sunday, for the few families inhab- 
iting Lambness had to come to Stromness for divine 
worship, a duty nothing but impossibilities prevents an 
Orcadian from attending to. 

So he thought a moment over Saxa’s advice, and then 
answered, ‘‘ To-night I must to the herring fleet; to- 
morrow there is the salting, and the wages, and more 
than another thing; then comes the Sabbath, and it may 
be my father will speak with me.” 

‘“That is a thing not to be thought of; neither our 
father nor mother will speak on; the Lord’s Day anent 
thy private matters, Hacon. But if thy trouble be a 
real trouble, a day’s time is surely no great matter to 
lose for good advice.” 

““*A real trouble!’ Saxa, what mean you? 
false friend and a lost love real enough?” 

‘*Be a friend to thyself; and as for Margaret, thou 
hast not asked her ‘ yea’ or ‘nay’ in the matter. Art 
thou not too passionate and jealous? This is what all 
think, though I alone utter it.” 

Then Hacon walked angrily away, and Saxa was 
heavy with anxiety. During the next day an old woman 
with whom Darrel stayed brought oyer her knitting 
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and spent the afternoon at Auloer’s house; and she said 
that John was going back to England in a few days. 
Saxa spoke to her about Hacon’s quarrel, and very 
easily perceived that her brother was generally much 
blamed in the matter. 

‘Deed I heard say,” continued old Gesla, making 
her needles click emphaticaily, ‘‘ that Hacon drew his 
dirk, and would have used it, too, if Bryce Snackoll 
hadna ta’en it awa’ by main force.” 

‘Fo have ‘heard say’ is half a lie,” answered Saxa, 
calmly, ‘‘ and it is not Bryce Snackoll that could take 
aught out of Hacon Bork’s hand.” 

‘Ah, weel, my English lad has a kind heart, an’ a 
sweet way wi’ him, and God aye arms the harmless. 
Hacon Bork is dootless ane o’ the sons o’ Anak, but for 
a’ that when it’s God’s will to plague a man a mouse 
can bite him to death.” 

‘*Gesla, thou art white-haired, and I may not say 
‘no’ to thy ‘ yes;’ but it is an ill office for the old to speir 
dool to the young.” 

‘Thou hast got a drop o’ Hacon Bork’s hot blood i’ 
thee; and it’s my advice that thou seek counsel o’ them 
that can give it.” 

“Thou art right, Gesla; I will seek it of Him who 
when he was reviled answered not again.” 

Then both were silent, Gesla knitting with double 
speed, and Saxa calmly spreading the little round tea- 
table—for tea is to these island women all that 
tobacco is tothe men. Gesla was much mollitied by the 
delicious souchong, the buttered seed cakes, and the 
imported sweetmeats. She had to go away without 
saying one-half of the bitter things she intended; for 
after Saxa’s mental resignation of her case nothing 
could drive her into further discussion. Sbe followed 
the example of Him who had once chosen no answer at 
all, as even better than the soft answer. 

Gesla had not been long gone when Auloer came 
home. ‘‘I met Hacon, wife,” he said. ‘‘ The lad hath 
an evil spirit in him, but he says he is going home on 
Monday, and will call for thee and the little ones. Per- 
haps it were well thou went; he was ever fond of our 
little Erland.” 

‘Now that is good, Auloer; and there is need that 
something be done. Here has been old Gesla, and she 
said many things of our Hacon very hard to bear.” 

‘*Gesla would see faults if her eyes were out. The 
Englisher has brought her a silver penny every day, and 
she grudges that he should leave a week or two o’er 
soon. I shall take it well when he is out of Orkney. 
I like not men who spend gooi gold so wastefully.” 

‘*That is one thing Hacon complains of. He says 
that it is hard guiding those who are fee’d for doing 
naught at all but their duty.” 

‘* And there is Hacon right. And if it has brought 
the stranger trouble, I think he is well worthy of trouble 
that buys it with his own siller.” 

Auloer very seldom took Hacon’s part, and Saxa was 
much pleased at the circumstance. It was Saturday 
night, and until the Sabbath was over she must put her 
own thoughts away from her heart; it was at least a 
comfort to dismiss her care for Hacon pleasantly. 

The Sabbath broke with a charmful stillness over the 
ancient town; and the Sabbath bells rung musically 
through the very streets where pagan sea kings had 
shouted their wild drinking songs to Thor and Woden. 
The silent, thoughtful groups, seeking by many paths 
the one sacred house, were groups of no ordinary char- 
acter. The men, with their faces of grave reserve and 
serious acuteness, were all of them every-day heroes, 
and did constantly deeds of bravery and heroism, for 
which no earthly stars and orders would be recompense 
sufficient; and the white-hooded, brown-faced women, 
sedate and grave, called up involuntarily visions of 
lonely life and silent tragedies in dreary moorland huts. 
But among these somber groups were many lovelier 
ones—fair maidens whose beautiful forms and color and 
air of pure serenity made them sweet, welcome wonders, 
and handsome stalwart youths with all the glow and 
stateliness of unbroken hope and undiminished strength. 

Of these none were to-day more remarkable than 
Hacon Bork. The dark shadow was off his face; he 
had talked things over with Auloer, and they looked 
brighter. John Darrel was going away, and Margaret 
Bewis had smiled sweetly on him as he passed, the pre- 
vious evening. 

Harcus Bork and his wife were in church when Hacon 
entered, but it was doubtful if they saw either him or 
their daughter Saxa, for to them the house of God was 
far too holy a place for the notice of any save spiritual 
things. There was a strange minister also in the pulpit, 
and though he bore his great commission in his face 
Harcus was not assured of his orthodoxy, and he watch- 
ed his argument with a dubious criticising aspect, while 
Dame Bork pulled her hood over her face and seemed 
lost in meditation. 

After the service was not a favorable time to speak to 
Harcus; and wben Hacon, in the fewest possible words, 
told him that Saxa and the children and he were com- 
ing to Lambness on the following day, he only showed 
his acceptance of the news by the faintest flicker of 
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easure, a symptom of worldly sympathy he instantly 
c«eked. But Hacon knew all that the irrepressible 
chavge of countenance meant, and was satisfied; besides, 
he had seen his mother’s eyes, and the love in them 
made him very glad. His whole soul was sweetened. 

In the morning he went out very early, having some 
arrangements to make before going for Saxa; and when 
be went back to the house where he lodged the fisher’s 
wife told him that John Darrel had been there to seek 
bim. With this news a sudden revulsion of feeling 
come over Hacon. He remembered nothing but the 
happy hours they had spent together, and he determined 
to leave all other concerns and go and apologize to his 
friené. He was a little astonished at himself, but there 
was indeed nothing unvatural in such a submission. 
Friendship thrives by great sacrifices and great conces- 
sions; it is petty, chronic benefits that kill it. Hacon 
had uever loved Jobn better than at the moment in 
which he determined to humble himself before him. 

But he could not find him, Gesla said he had gone 
fisning. Then she detained him awhile to relate this, 
that, and the other kind thing John had said about him; 
fer the old woman wished to keep her boarder, and was 
anxious to make up the quarrel. 

‘«There’s nae good ever comes 0’ motive hunting, my 
lad, an’ a gude frien’ is worth mony relations. It will, 
too, be this lass, an’ that lass, Hacon; but be patient, an’ 
in time comes she whom God sends.” 

‘*Oft ill comes from a woman’s gossip, Gesla; and if 
thou wilt be wise, say no word at all about Hacon Bork 
and any lass.” 

‘«Ts it siller, then, thou art quarreling for? Thou arta 
poor Islander if thou canst count like a Jew an’ ’gree 
like a brither.” 

‘*Wilt thou hold thy tongue? 
thee and thy wits.” 

‘*God send us plenty o’ it, my lad. They are little 
thought o’ that want it.” 

“Thou hast said enough. Tell John Darrel, if he 
comes bere, that I have gone to the Lake of Stennis to 
seek him.” 

The lake was their favorite fishing ground, and it was 
a pleasant fancy of John’s to drift slowly along it, over- 
shadowed by its eerie-looking Pictish remains and the 
grim pillars of Thor’s old temple. But John was not 
there this morning, and Hacon waited irresolutely till it 
was too late to get Saxa and cross the race to Lambness, 

though he resolved, in spite of the danger attending the 
high tide, to go himself, and have a chat with his father 
before he took another step. 

Old Harcus listened patiently to all his son’s com- 
plaints, taking into account the while all John’s kind- 
ness to him, and the large sums of money that he had 
paid Hacon for service of various kinds during we lace 
three years. 

‘‘Dootless,” said the wise father, ‘‘ the Englisher is 
vera aggravating—most Englishers are. Hae I not seen 
them standing on Kirkwall streets, wi’ their hands i’ 
theic pockets, an’ a constant look o’ ‘what hae I got to 
pay?’ on their faces? But then, Hacon, they are profit- 
able, an’ this ane has been mair than kind to thee. 
Bear and forbear is gude philosophy here, my lad.” 

‘* And I was to blame, father, no doubt, in the matter 
of Margaret Bewis.” 

** Ah, weel! It’s better to gie the slight than to tak 
it; l’d rather not bumble, save 1’ the presence o’ God; 
but, Hacon, i’ this matter baith thy conscience an’ thy 
interest counsel a peacemaking.” 

‘*Thou must not think, father, that I do this thing 
because John has paid me well for my time. Indeed, 
no!” 

‘I think nae ill o’ my ain name. It’s nae sin to tak a 
gude price if you gie a fair measure for it.” 

Then the conversation drifted hither and thither, and 
Hacon thought he perceived this night, as he had never 
done before, what a sweet, broad Christianity lay be- 
neath the formal strictness and harsh dogmas which his 
father professedly believed in. For Hacon grumbled a 
great deal, as young men are apt to do when their first 
romantic dreams are not fully realized, and said bitter 
things not only against John but against Auloer and the 
men who sailed with him. 

To which Harcus answered with a spirit that Hacon 
knew better than to contradict. ‘‘ Mak up thy mind, 
lad, that the warld will pay thee i’ thy ain coin. Itisa 
gude warld if it’s weel guided; and whate’er thou may 
think o’ it, dootless it is pleasant 1 God’s eyes or it had 
lang syne passed awa’, like the cities o’ the plain.” 

Then there was no more to be said. Hacon had, how- 
ever, got what be wanted: his father’s tacit permission 
to make his humility to the foreigner; for, to tell the 
truth, it would otherwise have been very doubtful how 
the fiery old man would have taken his submission. On 
the whule the visit was a very pleasant one, and when 
Hacon landed on Stromness quay he was in an unusually 
sunny temper. But when he attempted to speak to the 
men lounging there they drew aside from him in a kind 
of horror, refusing to answer his questions or to touch 
his hand. 

This was something utterly unlooked for. 
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sion rose immediately, and, taking Bryce Snackoll by 
the neck, he cried out in a rage, ‘‘ Now, then, what 
fool’s game is up?” 

“* Wilt thou kill me, as thou hast killed John Darrel?” 

Hacon’s hands fell with a thud, his face grew gray as 
ashes, he wavered a few moments, and then fell forward 
on the rocky pier, insensible. When he came to him- 
self he was in Kirkwall prison. But the very extremity 
of his misfortune now called into action all the strength 
of his character. He told himself that dark as the mys- 
tery was it must be explained in a few hours, and that 
his safety and honor depended on his keeping calm. 

Saxa and Auloer were his first visitors, and from 
them he heard the terrible story. John’s boat had 
been found the previous evening floating just outside 
the inlet which connects the Lake of Stennis with the 
sea. The book be had taken with him lay in the bot- 
tom, but there were no signs of the body, and it was the 
opinion of those who knew the coast that the high iide 
and rapid ‘‘ race” would prevent its recovery, At first 
it had been considered an accident, but suspicion of 
foul play quickly gathered ground. Gesla had laid great 
stress on Hacon’s visit in search of John. It was con- 
jectured that they had met, as was usual with them, on 
the lake, that the quarrel of the previous Friday had 
been renewed, that Hacon had slain his opponent and, 
knowing well the different currents, had cast the body 
where it was not likely to make a reappearance. Peo- 
ple asked why he had not gone for his sister and her 
children, as he bad promised; and why he had himself 
crossed to Lambness when it was dangerously late in 
the day? 

For a week large parties of men watched various por- 
tions of the coast, but no tide or current brought to 
light the unfortunate man’s body. Then the dominie 
and the town officials examined the effects left with the 
Widow Gesla. They were simple enough—a little valise 
with a few changes of clothing and half a dozen books, 
and a small writing desk in which there were forty 
sovereigns and some private letters. The dominie sealed 
up the letters and discharged Gesla’s claim, and the 
valise and desk were removed to the manse until they 
should be inquired after. 

In this simple community crime of any kind was 
viewed with scathing condemnation; but for blood- 
shedding there seemed no adequate expression of horror. 
So great was the feeling against Hacon that it was 
thought best to put off the trial until —_ began to 
leok legally and calmly at the evidence. uring these 
dark days it was some comfort to bim that Saxa and 
his parents believed firmly in his innocence. Ind>ed, 
Auloer, who had found defects enough in him in bis 
prosperity, would suffer no one now to find a fault in 
bio brother. 

In a few weeks, nothing further having been heard 
or seen, and all hope of Darrell’s life being abandoned, 
Hacon was brought to trial. There was not enough 
evidence to convict the prisoner, but still there was too 
much suspicion clung to his movements to justify a 
Scotch jury in acquitting him. After a long debate he 
was discharged, with tbat peculiarly painful sentence of 
Scotch law—‘‘ Not proven.” If anyone thinks this was 
no punishment, he is grievously in error. It is a nega- 
tive punishment far worse than many stripes; and was 
peculiarly so in the Orcades. 

It meant to Hacon, in the first place, total loss of 
business; no man could be found to sail with him; no 
one would touch his wage. If there was an unusual 
storm at sea, and Hacon was out in his solitary boat, he 
was blamed for it. An extraordinary rain which 
stopped the peat cutting, and an epidemic fever that 
followed it, were laid at his door. The majority of peo- 
ple expected no blessing on land or sea till the blood- 
stain had been atoned for. 

The social ostracism was even more cruel. The young 
men who had followed and imitated him knew him no 
more. The young maidens who had once courted his 
smile passed him with averted heads. His foot would 
have been unwelcome on any threshold; and probably 
not a householder in Stromness would have suffered 
him to sit on his hearthstone. Hacon had fallen from 
all his high estate; he had lost everything of which he 
had once been proud; be was in a case where neither 
his strength nor bis valor was of any avail. 

For a time his father insisted on his facing the 
shame; and the old and the young man might be seen 
shoulder to shoulder daily in the streets of Kirkwall and 

Stromness. Old Harcus was highly respected, and 
everyone was willing to bare his head or stretch out 
his hand to him. But he would stand only where his 
son stood, and would accept no courtesy which did not 
include Hacon. 

There are calamities before which even innocence 
loses courage; and it was well for both father and son 
that the winter storms soon confined them to their 
lonely island home. In its solitude they began to hear 
voices of comfort that would not have been recognized 
elsewhere. At first, Hacon, sunk in misery, sat almost 
sullenly over the great peat fire; but this very state of 
mind developed in the older man a gentle patience and 





a constant cheerfulness that no one had dreamed Harcus 
Bork capable of. He watched his son’s moods, and 
ministered to them with the loving wisdom of a mother 
for her sick infant. 

Hacon could not resist such kindness; it amazed and 
softened him, and he roused himself and took into bis 
own hands the hardest labors of both his father ard 
mother; and the young sailor who had fought with 
storms and with monsters of the deep, who had gleried 
in danger, and dared impossibilities with an impudence 
of youthful strength and bravery, went calmly in and 
out, foddering and milking cattle, or replenishing the 
peat heap for his mother. And it is a good thing when 
love leads sorrow to duty, for hard indeed is it to keep 
life erect without some daily obligation; and the simple 
offices were sufficiently dignified by the constant vic- 
tories which Hacon gained over himself in their per- 
formance. 

There 1s an Orkney proverb which says, ‘‘ No mother 
like the mother that bore us;” and Hacon found out 
during this time its mighty truth; for though Dame 
Bork was only a simple, pious woman who had ‘“ been 
born and had her years come to her im that calm des- 
ert,” she knew many things often hid from the wise 
and prudent. So Hacon drank deeply of mother love, 
and was comforted. 

The days follow each other and are not alike, even in 
that dreary climate, but in April Hacon was again able 
to take his boat and go to sea. And he could now also 
visit Saxa and Auloer frequently. The change in 
Auloer was indeed great, but not remarkable; for he 
had aiways loved Hacon. But he was one of those 
friends born for adversity; he had honestly believed it 
to be as much his duty to snub the arrogance of his 
prosperity as it was now to defend and extravagantly 
praise him. He even went so far as to call his youngest 
son ‘‘Hacon Bork,” and though every one prophesied 
that the child would ‘‘dwine,” or some great calamity 
befall it, it grew in health and beauty, and was decided- 
ly Auloer’s favorite. 

One day, when the spring was fairly open, Hacon met 
on the beach the good old Dominie Thorborn, ‘I have 
looked anxiously for thee in thy place, Hacon,” he said, 
‘and it is not well thou refrainest thy feet from God’s 
House.” 

Hacon hung his head, and muttered something about 
“*folks not caring to sit beside him.” 


‘“Art thou such coward 2? Wilt thon neglect thy 
God rather than displease thy fellow sinners? I hau 


not thought this of thee, Hacon.” 

‘* Well, then, I had not thought of the matter in that 
way either, Next Sabbath I shall surely be in my 
seat.” 

“That is well,” and the dominie held out his hand to 
the young man. 

‘Wilt thou indeed do me this favor?” said Hacon 
with filling eyes. ‘‘ Thou knowest I lie still under a dark 
cloud.” 

“Tam thy minister, and not thy judge, Hacon; and 
taough we are all in the dark our Fashioner dwelleth in 
light. Now I will say to thee, that if thou canst tell me 
here, in God’s presence, that thou art innocent, thou 
wilt make me very happy.” 

Then Hacon told him all the truth of the matter—his 
talk with Gesla, his search for John, and his conversa- 
tion with his father; solemnly assuring the dominie at 
the end of the truth of his words. 

“TI believe thee, Hacon; but, my lad, thou ought to 
take some measures to clear thyself. God gives us good 
things with our own hands, and this affair must be 
moved in. Not that I have been quite idle, for I looked 
as far as I judged it honorable into the letters in Mr. 
Darrel’s desk. They are all from one lady, and ar 
dated frcm various parts of Europe. She was evidently 
traveling and can therefore give us little or no help in 
discovering John’s friends. Did he never say anything 
to thee about them ?” 

“He told me that he was the last of his house; and 
spoke once or twice of his place, which he said was 
among the mountains. I took little heed of the names 
he used; they were hard, and strange enough to me, and 
I cannot now recall them. But, sir, if money is of any 
use, I have a good sum to my name in Kirkwall Bank, 
and I would gladly spend every penny on the matter.” 

‘**Good and well. Now J will see how the thing can 
be the best and the most widely advertised.” 

The knowledge that Hacon was willing to spend good 
money over the search disposed many to think more 
favorably of him, and when he appeared at church the 
next Sabbath, and the dominie pointedly shook hands 
with him, most of the elders and deacons felt obligated 
to do the same. It pleased Hacon, for men who value 
the love of God value also the love of God’s children. 
So the cloud lifted a little, and a new hope came into 
the house at Lambness; for the dominie had advertised 
far and near for any information concerning John 
Darrel’s friends or body, and he was so sanguine of 
success that Hacon and his friends could not choose 
but cateh his cheerful spirit. 

(Te he continued.) 
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THE HEART OF RELIGION.* 


PROPOSE to take for my text the whole of the 
I thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians, You will 
remember it as being a remarkable exposition of the 
nature and supremacy of charity as it is set forth in our 
translation. The word “charity” has shrunk in its 
meaning since it was used by the translator. The pop- 
ular understanding to-day of the word charity is the 
contribution of gifts to those who are needy. But the 
charity of this passage first signifies the disposition out 
of which these specific acts flow. We have no word 
that answers precisely to the real meaning of charity as 
it is employed in the original; because if we turn toward 
the word ‘‘love” we are met with this difficulty: that 
love bas itself a great’ many meanings, ascending from 
the most passionate nature up to mere parental af- 
fection, to friendship. I hold it to be a paraphrase 
upon our Lord’s declaration, ‘*Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and the term charity, or love, here covers pre- 
cisely that part of our Master's answer which has re- 
gpect to our neighbor. It is that whole disposition in a 
man which makes him feel that sympathy, nearness, 
kindness, good will toward every human being he meets 
which he feels toward himself; that actual, vital connec- 
tion by which he recognizes in every creature a brother, 
so that his whole soul is purged from separateness, by 
which men estrange themselves from one another; from 
selfishness, by which men filch their advantage out of 
each other; from pride, by which men seek to domineer 
over each other; from envy and jealousy which tend to 
throw a malign shadow upon our fellow-men. We 
know what the feeling is in parents as they look upon 
their children, the brood of the bousebold, of different 
ages, different dispositions; but they are all their chil- 
dren, and there is not one of them of whom the mother 
does not feel that it is, as it were, a part of herself and 
whose interest is even more to her than her own interest 
is to herself. And the charity that is inculcated in this 
chapter is just that kind of sympathetic nearness, kind- 
bess, affection for all human kind that subordinates in 
us all other feeling und is the central feeling. 

INOW, 2 CM canr0 Utseeprewe aw Beet o£ 4b Dla) That 
is, it is the highest point to which this feeling of love 
has been carried in Sacred Writ. It stands in the Bible 
just as the old Temple stood in Jerusalem. It was not 
only architecturally the most conspicuous and highest 
point in the city, radiant in its whiteness, but it was the 
highest point also of Jewish admiration and adoration. 
It was the head of their whole Jewish system. And I 
call the thirteenth of 1st Corinthians the center and 
and heart, the summit and temple of the whole Bible. 

We have here the great apostle’s description of the 
truth, which is but an enlargement and illustration of 
the declaration of our Master. The whole command- 
ment, according to Christ, was lcve to God and man. 
And the Apostle goes on, and says all other gifts are, 
comparatively speaking, worthless. If they are worth 
anything they derive their value from the perfume that 
they draw from the spiritual life, apd all other things 
are but spring flowers, that perish ere long. Love is 
the only thing that has a perennial root, and that death 
cannot touch, It is the spirit that constitutes the cen- 
tral influence of human sympathy, of love, of love un- 
taroished, untouched: and when you arise in the other 
sphere you will find that your personal identity will be 
that identity which is framed round about the great, 
glowing, central, summer influence of love. 

We read the Ten Commandments in our Episcopal 
churches every Sunday. I think it would be a good 
thing to read this thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians 
every Sunday in the churches and in the households; 
for the substance matter, the very meat and marrow of 
the whole of religion is contained in it. 

Is there not here thrown upon morality a light tha’ re- 
bukes the superficial views that are often adopted? 
What is morality in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term? Do not expect that I will undervalue it. I put 
a very great stress upon the value of morality. Moral- 
ity is an observance of those laws which keep society 
tugether, in the largest interpretation of it. It is an ob- 
servance of those laws on which social life and society 
at large depend. And men think that because they ob- 
serve reasonably well these moralities—or the rules that 
are necessary for living together in human society—men 
say that is about as well as we can do. But is it as well 
as you can do? 1 do not ask you whether you ought to 
join to this a knowledge of spiritual affairs and of all 
doctrinal speculation, nor that you are able to determine 
judicially as among the various contesting sects. I do 
not ask that you shall be judges in such matters; but are 
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you not brought before the judgment seat of this thir- 
teenth chapter of the First Corinthians, and are you not 
beholden, and must you not admit that you are justly 
beholden, to this? For love is the fulfillment of the law. 
Morality is not enough; merely speaking the truth, and 
paying your just debts, and being a kind father and hus- 
band, and a good neighbor and a reputable citizen, that 
is not enough, although it is very good so far as it goes; 
but it does not go a great way. If a ship is in trouble, 
and throws overboard an anchor with twenty fathoms 
of cable to it, and the water is forty fathoms deep, the 
anchor is good so far as it goes, but it does not go within 
twenty fathoms of the bottom, and it is not good for 
anything. And men oftentimes say in regard to these 
moralities, they are good so far as they go, and only so 
far. But so far as the central element of religious life 
is concerned, and that is the formation in yourself of the 
divine element of love, that is within the reach of every 
one. There are no steep climbings after mystery; no 
profound searching after metaphysical subtleties; no 
wide outstretching wing is required to float about the 
circle of the universe and understand God from afar off. 
There is not a child that does not understand what love 
is to his sisters, to his mother, to his brothers and to his 
father. And when God sends that spirit, sovereign and 
supreme, regulating your inward life and your outward 
life, that is religion. There is not a child in the world 
that does not understand it, and if a man says that mo- 
rality is enough—morality is empty as compared with 
that, as you know very well itis. I should like to seea 
man that, having married a woman on the supposition 
that she had a heart full of love for hin:, finds that she 
is nothing but a housekeeper. She always cooks his 
food; she always sweeps his house; she always puts 
away his clothes; she never leaves anything undone, ex- 
cept that she does not love him. She is full-handed, 
but she is empty-hearted. Would any man be con- 
tented with that for a wife? Would any father be 
contented with that fora child? If a child should say, 
‘*T stay in when father says stay in, I go out when he 
says go out. I give money when I am told to give 
money. I hold it back when I am told to hold it back. 
I do everything I am told to, but I don’t love him. I 
have no love fur him.” Would any father be willing to 
nold a child on the tenure of empty-heartedness, no 
matter how faithful the hand should be? You demand 
of each other—the tather of the child, the mother of the 
daughter, the husband of the wife, the wife of the hus- 
hand, the friend of a friend—you demand this: that 
whatever influences there may be they shall all center in 
and all proceed from and through a disinterested love. 
And that is all God claims from you. He says that 
whatever may be the outcome of your love in ten thou- 
sand different channels, the fountain of it must be love 
to God and love to your fellow-man. i do not mean 
that glowing and sympathetic love by which we come 
into unison with each other. I do not mean the 
sentimental and romantic affection which springs 
up between friend and friend. I mean that form of 
sensitive benevolence which shall make the welfare of 
every human creature a part and parcel of your happi- 
ness or your sorrow; such a unity of yourself to your 
fellow-man that it could be said of you you loved your 
neighbor as yourself. A great many men say, “‘ As to this 
matter of judgment and condemnation and rewards and 
punishments, I don’t know anything about it. There is 
infinite quarreling going on among people about this 
thing. All I believe is that a man ought to do about as 
well as he can do in this life and then take his chances” 
That is all right. You and I agree perfectly. Do as 
well as you can; and the way to do well is to have this 
sentiment, Love, and that you can do, But to leave that 
out, and then go around saying that in these other 
respects you are doing about as well as you know how 
—preposterous! prepusterous! 

Then there are those who object to the mysterious- 
ness of religion. It is incomprehensible, they hold; 
or men say, ‘If I go to one church they tell me one 
thing; if I go to another church they tell me another 
thing; and I don’t know what to believe. If the High 
Calvinist is right there is no use of my being anything. 
If I am elected I shall be saved, and if I am not elected 
there {is no use throwing a hook out for me, for I shall 
never bite.” Fishers of men have a hard time. Men 
hold that religion is so mixed, there is so much dust 
thrown into the air, and so much wrangling, and, on the 
whole, it is so impossible to reach up to any comprehen- 
sion of invisible things, that no man knows what to do. 
in reply to this I would say that while in the philosophy 
of the human heart, of the Divine nature, of the moral 
government of God over the world; the questions of 
eschatology, or last things, and the future—while there 
is in these an immense field for speculation and for differ- 
ence of opinion, in regard to that which is more impor- 
tant than the whole of this, namely, the central element 
that constitutes true manhood, there is no shadow of 
difference among any Christians on the face of the 
globe. If I should go to Rome and sit 1n the conclave 
of cardinals, and say to them, ‘‘* Masters, shut your 
tonies And nstet me Hne Questinn! If T love the ora 





my God with all my beart and my neighbor as myself, 
can there be any hell for me?” There would be no 
doubt as to what they all would answer. “If I am 
filled with love to God and to my fellowman can there 
be any doubt as to my salvation?” They would answer, 
‘*Yea and amen. Your salvation is sure if you love.” 
If I were to go from Rome to the Orient, and ask the 
patriarch of the Greek Church, If a soul floats in the 
ocean of divine love, is it in peril of shipwreck? There 
would be but one answer given. If I were togo on my 
way back to Geneva and ask Calvin to arouse from his 
dusty slumbers, and say tg him, ‘‘ Setting aside theolo- 
gy, however I may come to it, if I have my heart filled 
with a true love for God and a true self-sacrificing love 
for my fellowman, am I safe?” He might say, ‘‘ My 
son, it would be a great deal better for you to surround 
yourself with an intelligent conviction of what is the 
nature of these things: nevertheless, if you have got 
them, you are safe.” If I come down from the schools 
of theology into the schools of ordinance, and of 
organization, and ask any of the robed priests, any of 
the teachers, not whether organization is not in itself 
important; not whether there might not be a right or 
wrong in the matter of ordinances; not those questions— 
but suppose a man is in the essertial spirit of love of 
Christ and love to his fellowman, is he not safe? 

I told you that while there is diversity of opinion as 
respects the philosophy of religion, when you come to 
the essential center of it, love, there is no diversity of 
opinion among any sects, or anywhere. But that is the 
very point that you don’t want to come to. That is the 
very thing that men don’t care to have. You would a 
great deal rather go dancing around about ordinances, 
and baptism and government. You are not willing to 
put the crucial test upon yourself and say, ‘‘ I hold my- 
self now and forever bound to allegiance to the sover- 
eign principle of love and I forswear anything that is 
inimical to it; and, from this hour, to my neighbors and 
brethren I will be faithful in respect to the duties that 
are inspired by a true love.” Oh, you would rather be 
crucified than do that! That is medicine you don’t 
like to take. 

In a warehouse where grains are stored, in the twi- 
light, in the darkness, you hear innumerable squealings, 
and gnawings, and mousings of myriads of rats and 
mice, and all manner of night-thieves. Walk suddenly 
in at midnight with a blazing light and set it down in 
the center and see how instantly scamper away all these 
inhabitants of darkness. Take the radiant sun of love 
and send its powerful beams into the human soul, 
wherein are malice and envy, impatience and all kinds 
of evil passions, and base desires, and foul impurities; 
flash into this darkness the light of love, and see how 
they flee. how they run, bow they scatier, how they 
every one of them seek to escape the light, because 
they are evil, and men know it! There is an instinct in 
the human soul that if it is to enter upon this highest 
conceivable law of disinterested love it has got to work 
a crucifixion of the inward man and overrule all pride 
and jealousy. There must be an overruling of strong 
passions and desires, and every man knows it, and 
therefore men would tather dance attendance upon other 
things than conform to the simple law, ** Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
They don’t want that, and all the rest is an excuse. 
This is the touchstone also, not only of custom and 
character, but of theology. Iam in favor of theology. 
I am, of course, in favor of my own, and I am in favor 
of everybody else’s having one, but I don’t believe that 
any system of theology ever had an iron scepter put into 
its hand with which it might hurl destruction upon 
other forms of belief. I hold that men are free to in- 
vestigate for themselves and accept the philosophy of 
religion. Religion is one thing; the philesophy of re- 
ligion is another, Religion is a personal experience in 
the heart. Theology is an allegation of the causes and 
reasons of that experience. Now I like tosee men have 
good, sound, connected views covering as far as human 
investigation may go. I think, unquestionably, as a 
matter of criticism, that men have supposed themselves 
capable of carrying investigation into realms where they 
cannot. Therefore I hold in the systems of the past 
there is a great deal of theology that is useless, inas- 
much as it is founded on false bases. Yet a system of 
theology giving the best account receivable of all moral 
facts in the universe is very desirable, but that system 
is not to be autocratic nor despotic, and my objections 
to theology consist in this, in the main: that men sup- 
pose the divine life of love is dependent upon believing 
some one or other of our systems of theology. I say 
that a man may be a high Calvinist or a low Calvinist, 
an Arminian, a Roman Catholic or a member of the 
Greek Church and love his kind. I hold that under 
the intellectual roof of theology, whatever it is, and 
without any particular form, it is possible for a man 
to be a true Christian ia the love element. I hoid that 
all theology is valuable just in the proportion in which 
it brings men together and sweetens them and makes 
them love une auvother. All theology that divides men, 
an’ takes them sharp And Aetid anA bitter: ani teicie 
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their hearts into war, all this theology is pernicious, be- 
cause contrary to the essential spirit and marrow of the 
gospel, which is: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Now, you cannot say that I denounce theology, 
neither any of the current systems nor any possible sys- 
tem that may hereafter arise. All I say is this: The- 
ology is secondary; heart love is primary. He that 
hath the love of God in him hath the kingdom of God, 
and he may take or reject according to his own judg- 
ment or his own taste. There is perfect liberty in 
Christ Jesus in that respect., Here is where I find fault 
with sects and schools and theology: namely, they have 
made doctrine to be more imporfant than love. They 
have put the servant in place of the master. I say that 
as God is crowned with love so that soul which is born 
of God is crowned with love, and there is no imperial 
authority that can say to it, ‘‘ Why dost thou so?” I 
speak for the liberty of the converted soul. I speak for 
the liberty of a purified heart. I speak for the august 
liberty of those upon whom Christ has looked and has 
said, ‘‘ Thou art mine.” 

I now come a little farther upon this matter, using 
this central doctrine and touchstone. There are a great 
many that have entered into the dispute upon the sub- 
ject of the great primary doctrines of theology. Fore- 
most among them is the doctrine of man’s sinfuluess. 
In olden times men preached what they called the doc- 
trine of total depravity. That is a misleading term, be- 
cause it seems as if they meant that men are as bad as 
they can be, totally bad. Now, I suppose, nobody ever 
meant that, but as the term is infelicitous why should 
you use it? Why don’t you throw it away? If, im the 
place of it, you should say that all men are sinful, it 
would be more correct. All/men. They are so sinful 
that they need divine compassion, divine forgiveness, 
divine regeneration. Is not that sinful enough? I go 
farther. I say there is not a man who has a faculty in 
his nature which has not done wrong and which is not 
liable to do wrong day after day. We sin by our reason 
and by our religion, by our moral sense or conscience, 
by our best affections, by our appetite and passions; we 
sin by the hand and the foot and every part of our na- 
ture from first to last; not so often as we might, not so 
badly as we might; but there is not a man that does not 
continually transgress; there is not a man that keeps 
the laws of God in the social world or in the spir- 
itual world—not a single man; and if this is the 
test of absolute perfection, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” is there a man in this congregation 
who dares to stand up and say, ‘“‘I am not a sin- 
ner’?’ If to be right is to be in the spirit of love, is 
there a man living who is not sinful? If you were 
called to pay your taxes and had to pay them in a 
particular currency, it would be of no use for you to 
bring anything else in your hand; that is the only basis 
of settlement; and with God the only obedience re- 
quired is ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and out of that will flow all other 
necessary regulation; and if men hive not that are they 
not sinful? Are they not empty of that very thing 
which the whole law requires of them? Do they not 
break the whole law? And we see from this not only 
that men are sinful, but we see the need thet there is of 
a change or a regeneration or a new birth, or whatever 
other term you may call it by. Would it not be a sur- 
prising change to see a man, converted from selfishness 
and pride aud obduracy and ugliness, suddenly begin to 
break out into all the sweetness of gentleness and kind- 
ness and forbearance and love? Wouldn’t that be just 
as if the man had been made over again? Here is an 
old corrugated chap that has been stowing away his 
money for years, shaving notes and buying in mort- 
gages, dealing in the extremities of men, and making 
close bargains with those simple-minded, with widows 
and with children, and he has rolled up a big estate, and 
he is calking it all around as a man would calk his 
lager beer cistern so it should not leak and let out any- 
thing. By and by the man, in an inspired moment—he 
does not know how it was—got swept into a Methodist 
meeting, and there was a great power in that meeting, 
and the man felt that he was brought right into the 
presence of God; and the minister was preaching a ser- 
mon on the opportunity for being converted, and his 
heart was turned from selfishness, and the power of 
God came over him and he said, ‘‘ No, I won’t; no, I 
won’t;” and the Lord said, ‘‘ You shall,” and he falls 
down and wrestles with his will; but at last he is sub- 
dued and he lifts up his voice and says, ‘‘ Oh, Lord 
Jesus, who art Thou?” and Jesus answers, ‘‘I am He 
that loves thee; I will redeem your soul. Give your 
heart to me ;”’ and he says, ‘‘ Take it; take it;” and he 
rises up all changed in himself, like a little a child, and 
he says, ‘‘ Well, what shall I do?” ‘‘ Begin to be kind.” 
‘IT don’t know how to begin; it is a new trade to me.” 
‘* No more hard bargains.” ‘‘ No, I will give that up; 
I won't do that any more.” ‘* Well, what are you going 
to do with what you have taken from the poor widows 
and orphans you bave cheated?” ‘‘I am going to gtve 
jt all beck,” ‘' Here are these poor men you drove such 





hard bargains with.” ‘‘ Tell them to come to-morrow 
and I will settle all with them.” ‘‘ No, to-day.” ‘‘ Well, 
to-day;” ‘‘ Use all you have got for the relief of the 
men you have cheated.” ‘‘ Well, tell them to come. I 
want to give up everything I have. I want to begin to 
be kind.” What would be saidin that town? ‘ Did 
you hear what has come over old Cloverhill? He is 
giving away all his money.” ‘‘ Good heavens! He is 
giving away all his money? He must be another sort 
of fellow!” ‘‘ Yes, he says he has been born again.” 
Yes, he bas indeed. Don’t you know that when a 
man has been known and characterized all over 
town for pride, if the man should be civil suddenly, 
every one would say that man has a new soul; has 
been born again? If a man has been a swearing, lying 
drunkard, and all at once begins to cleanse himself 
outside and inside, and walks right and is a gentle, 
humble Christian, every one would say he is not the 
same man. It is in that large way that the Scripture 
uses the term being born again. When a man is turned 
from the selfishness and unrighteousness of his life 
every one would say that man has got a new heart, 
And a great many men would say he has got a heart; he 
never had any before. Now, when you hear a man 
preaching in a great congregation, Repent of your sins, 
they say, and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. That 
language was very proper when the question was as be- 
tween Jews and Christians, whether they should come 
from one system to another system, but in our day it is 
misleading, because, Come to the Lord Jesus Christ 
means, in the common understanding, join a church. 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. What is Christ to 
you? What must he be to be an object of salvation? 
He must be the Sun of Righteousness. He must be He 
who comes from the Highest One in heaven to immo- 
late Himself in a spirit of love, to suffer that you might 
not suffer; and to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is to 
enter upon just such a life as he lived. It is to imitate 
Jesus for other people. It is to use your whole reason 
and your wholg conscience and your whole moral life 
for the benefit of other men, and to do it sweetly, not 
arrogantly; tod» it humbly, not conceitedly; to do it 
steadily, and not by jerks or spasms, It is to enter 
upon .a life transformed from the radical element of 
selfishness into the radical element of softness and 
sweetness and divine beneficence. That is the life 
which they are to enter. Many and many a man is 
misled when he is told he is converted and believes in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. A man is converted when ho ¢e 
converted. If a man is said to be converted, and he 
proves to be a snake to bite me, I know he is not con- 
verted. If I go to a man, and he opens his heart, and 
out comes the delicate fragrance of heavenly flowers, I 
know he is converted, whether he knows anything 
about theorgy or not, or anything about church econ- 
omy or not. Another man will tell you that when you 
are called to a new life, you must choose the service of 
God. What is choosing the service of God? To throw 
away your tobacco, not to ride out on Sunday, to stop 
writing letters, to walk as circumspectly as possible, 
and to think about death as much as youcan? That is 
not to be choosing the service of the Lord. What is 
choosing the service of God? It is choosing a heart of 
love. It is the change of your whole disposition from 
selfishness to generosity, from covetousness to benefi- 
cence, from stinginess to bounty, from impurity to an- 
gelic purity. It is transforming your whole inwardness 
around about the center of love. That is what it is to 
become converted. When anybody says in this congre- 
gation, and when I ask you, and I do ask you, Will you 
choose the Lord’s way, or will you go on in your own 
way? I don’t mean will you join the Baptist, or Meth- 
odist, or Congregational, or any otherchurch. I mean, 
are you willing to give up that old disposition, and will- 
ing to govern yourself with the imperial power of love 
made manifest in Jesus Christ, and will you be to your 
fellow-man what Christ Jesus was to his fellow-men? 
That is what I mean by being converted, and there is a 
reality in that. 

How shall a man know that he is converted? Go out 
in the garden early in the morning, in June, and then 
ask me, if you dare, how shall a fellow know when 
the roses are in blossom? I think when a bud breaks 
into blossom every one who sees it knowsit. If aman 
should come to me and say, “‘ Please tell me whether I 
am asleep or awake?”’—a good many I could not tell; 
but generally I could tell. Generally speaking, men 
can tell facts of that kind. You certainly would not 
have any doubt. But can a man be transformed; ean a 
man touch any spring in himself and to-day be all bad 
ard to-morrow be all good? No, you cannot. Well, 
bow shall a man be instantly converted? Is a man 
ever instantly converted? He can begin to be con- 
verted; that is all. A man has been going wrong and 
gets worse and worse, and farther and farther from 
home all the time, and finally there comes to him a 
hunter, who explains to him exactly what the state of 
affairs is, and he says to him, ‘‘ Now, you had better 
turn right around.” ‘‘ Well,” be says, “if I turn right 
around wil] I be there?” ‘‘ No, no; your face wil] be 





toward it.” Now, you have got to begin, step by step, 
and go there. When a man is converted he is converted 
to start; that is all. A man can make a start in a 
moment, but a man can’t make a character in a minute, 
You might just as well talk of building a house in a 
minute, or of clearing forty acres of land with one 
slash of the axe, as to break up old habits, and to move 
all the old occupants of the dens of iniquity in the heart 
—jealousy and pride and selfishness—in a moment. 
Evil habits would not be so bad if you could get rid of 
them so soon. There is no fire of the Holy Ghost that 
will burn up every weed and noxious serpent in the 
soul of man. There is a power that will give you a 
rejuvenating impulse, that will turn you away from 
your evil and toward good, and then has got to come 
the very problem and battle of your life. Step by step 
you are to go torward, holding before your mind what is 
the law, what is the ideal and the model, and you are 
to conform to that; and that will require longsuffering, 
patience, gentleness, and often avd often you will fall, 
but you will rise again. Often you will intermit, but 
you wi!l pick up courage again. Often you will be 
carried back and the heart carried into captivity, but 
the spirit of God is in your soul for love, and health will 
come. No man begins a conversion more than to begin 
to obtain a good education on the basis of a revulsion 
of a bad education. Is the doctrine of regeneration a 
good one? Is there good serse in whatI say? Do I 
not address myself to your feelings, men and brethren? 
Is it not true that every living soul of you needs to be 
born into the spirit of love? You don’t half rule your- 
self, and if there is ever a time that you do this, isn’t it 
time you should begin? that you should call on the 
mighty spirit of Gcd, that will give you that change 
which will enable you to say, ‘*I accept the command- 
ment of Love, the commandment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I make thee my master and, with all the 
power that is in me, I will begin to obey”? 

There is one other thought that I wish before closing 
to bring out more fully. There are a great many per- 
sons that are much disturbei to-day about the progress 
of science. Men say we have begun to find cut the 
origin of the human race. Science has begun to show 
us that revelation has not taught truly about how the 
world began. Weare going to find out a great many 
things that will trip up much of the doctrine of the 
churches, God forbid that I should object to the slight- 


est increment of knowledge on any side; I am most 
heartily glad fur uun prugiess way science bas made. 


You cannot make any great change without some inci- 
dental losses, and the progress of new ideas will fora 
time perplex and stumble some men; and I make no 
question that in a generation or two there will many 
things drop out of theology which might hitherto bave 
had conspicuous places, and there will be ameliorated 
views as respects church economy. But when it comes to 
the great cardinal facts of human life science is destined 
not to overturn reiigion, but to put new force and illus- 
tration to it. And if there are any men that are afraid to 
open the bouk for fear they should be misled, is science 
going to change our c nviction that men everywhere 
tried to be renovated? Isn’t the doctrine of man’s 
weakness, ignorance, need of education, need of inspira- 
tion, isn’t that a fact which will stand any light that is 
brought to bear upon it? And if the ideal man, awaked 
from his animalhood, is a man clothed with the 
berneficence of the true divine love, is there any science 
that is going to take away from the world that con- 
ception, simply the revelation of divine power, which 
shall inspire in him divine love? The potency, the re- 
gality of love, the thoroughness of it, the sweetness 
of it, the beauty of it, the affinities that it will bring, 
the peace, the concord and the unlimited blessings, 
is there any danger that they will change? The more 
you think about a man’s need of love, the more science 
will let you think the need of a change, and the more 
you conceive of a change that will bring you unto the 
Lord Jesus Christ the more you will be convinced that 
this is the royal road upward from the lowest forms of 
animal life. On this, too, I base my hopes of the fu- 
ture. You will never take away the conception of the 
race that they need Jesus Christ, his power, his adminis- 
tration, the affluent Spirit of God, to lift man out of 
the lower and anima) creation into the higher one. If 
there be any met here, to-day, that bave drank deep 
into these sciences and say that they believe this man is 
simply a creature evolved from lower life and destined 
still to go up, isn’t this right in the line of the doctrine 
of evolution ? And to those that believe that men are 
from below and are working their way up to a higher 
sphere isn’t this the very opening of the way of life 
along which that evolution is to take place? I have no 
fear from science. No, I hold that there is no apology 
for religion, there is no testimony for religion that is for 
one single moment comparable to religion itself. Stand 
with me about a magnificent collection of flowers and 
you comprehend that all your eulogies are impertinent. 
The fl »wers are their own advocates. Their beauty is 
more to your eye than any man’s word could be to your 
eat, Stand by the eide of 8 good, noble Christian, 
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whose whole nature is transfused with the spirit of 
divine love, and that man’s character and conduct are the 
best argument for religion that this poor world can 
afford in any direction; and there are many of you who 
do not believe in churches or ministers, but you believe 
ia that old mother that sits at home. You say, “I can- 
pot hold her doctrines nor do what she does in the 
church, but I believe that if there is a saint upon earth 
she is one,” and from that old mother’s heart there runs 
down through a score of years, yea, two score of years, 
silver threads that you cannot break, you cannot tear 
asunder, and that thread will pull you step by step 
towards her faith. The sight of a believing Christian 
that is living in the true spirit of divine love is itself the 
strongest argument for religion that the world ever had 
or will have. I am not afraid of rooting out religion 
from the world. It is a reality. Love is real; the 
beauty and glory of it in the human soul are real; it is 
like God; it joins us to God; and when at last the cords 
are cut that bind this body of mine to the earth and me 
to its duties, when once I am set free, no bird from the 
cage ever shot quicker into the air when the door was 
left open than my soul shall shoot toward the center of 
universal love and I shall be folded in righteousness. 
He created me in love, and I shall be drawn to him as 
the lost child when found again is drawn to the bosom 
of the mother with infinite delight. My joy will not be 
greater than God’s when I stand in Zion and before 
God. May God give you grace that are Christians to 
see to it that your Christianity does not stand in the 
profession, nor in the belief of creeds, nor under the 
sheltering of sects or various ordinances. May you find 
the evidence of your piety to be in the glowing and 
heavenly temper of your souls. May God give to you 
that are not Christians the tender realizing of a higher 
life, both that there is such a thing as a life of love, and 
that Christ made it; that his example is left with you 
that you may begin to lead it, and that you may lead it 
more and more every year until you become transformed 
and be more and more as the angels of God. 


‘ lj . 
ls 
Acligions Tews. 
Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 














ABKUAD. 

ENGLAND.—The English ‘‘Independent,” the organ of the 
English Congregationalists, as well as the whole body of 
English Congregationalists, has lost a powerful worker in 
the death of Rev. Wm. Braden. It will be remembered 
that in the summer of 1876 he supplied the pulpit in Dr. 
Scudder’s church for a month, and at that time made wany 
friends here in America, Although a comparatively young 
man, he had attained quite a reputation in England as a 
writer and preacher. For the last six years he has been 
the editor of the ‘‘ Independent.” 





The Lambeth Conference.—The “ Record” brings us an 
official report of the action of the Lambeth Conference. 
It fills two closely printed columns of fine type; we here 
briefly epitomize its conclusions. The Conference recog- 
nizes the essential unity that already exists between the 
Church of England and the churches in visible commun- 
ion with her; it declares that a General Council is in the 
present state of Christendom unhappily but obviously im- 
possible, as a means of manifesting and realizing that 
unity; it proposes, in lieu of such a Council, conferences 
of Bishops to be summoned by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; it skillfully avoids the ritualistic controversy with 
glittering generalities, deprecates ‘“‘excessive diversities 
in ritual,” and appeals to the apostolic injunction that 
“all things be done to edifying;” it urges the use of 
the Prayer Book, or one framed on identical princi- 
ples, in heathen countries; vigorously, and in language 
not to be misunderstood, it repudiates all spiritual 
or doctrinal agreement with the Church of Rome, and 
proffers its sympathies to all “churches and individuals 
protesting against its errors;” it condemns alterations in 
the Episcopal ritual without the approval of the Bishop; it 
affirms that in the matter of Confession the Episcopal 
Churches hold forth the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
denies that any minister may require private confession or 
even encourage the practice of habitual confession or teach 
that being subject to the direction of a priest is a condition 
of attaining the highest spiritual life. As if this were not 
enough the conference thus emphatically restates and re- 
iterates the fundamental principles which make the Angli- 
can Church a Protestant Church and separate it from the 
Church of Rome: 

“We acknowledge but one Mediator between God and 
man—the Man Christ Jesus, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever. We reject, as contrary to the Scriptures and to Catholic 
truth, any doctrine which would set up other mediators in 
his place, or which would take away from the Divine Majesty 
of the fullness of the Godhead which dwe.leth in him, and 
which gave an infinite value te the spotiess sacrifice which 
he offered once for all on the cross for the sins of the whole 
world. . . . We proclaim the sufficiency and supremacy 
of the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate rule of faith, and com- 
mend to our people the diligent study of the same. We con- 
fess our faith in the words of the ancient Catholic creeds. 
We retain the apostolic order of bishops, priests and deacons, 
We assert the just liberties of particular or national churches, 
We proyide our people in their own tongue with a Book of 





Common Prayer and offices for the administration of the 
sacraments, in accordance with the best and most ancient 
types of Christian faith and worship. These documents are 
before the world, and can be known and read of allmen. We 
gladly welcome every effort for reform, on the model of the 
primitive church. We do not demand a rigid uniformity ; 
we deprecate needless divisions: but to those who are drawn 
to us in the endeavor to free themselves from the yoke of 
error and superstition we are ready to offer all help and such 
privileges as may be acceptable to them, and are consistent 
with the maintenance of our own principles as enunciated in 
our formularies.” 

A strong report is said to have been made on modern in- 
fidelity, but it was not perfected at the time of the ad- 
journment of the Conference, and is not yet made public. 


FRANCE.—The Paris Evhibition is to be made a means of 
moral as well as intellectual improvement. The ‘ Chris- 
tian Evidence Society” of London have made arrange- 
ments for a course of lectures on religious topics in one of 
the Exhibition buildings, the Salle Evangélique, a room 
which is devoted to various religious meetings. There are 
to be both French and English lectures in the course. The 
“‘Kiosque Biblique,” where portions of the New Testament 
are continually given away, is also doing a good work. 
Persons of all classes and nationalities apply for the Script- 
ures, which are given free of cost. 





ITaLy.—Papacy and Culture.—Pope Leo XIIL., in reply 
to a deputation from the Arcadian Academy of Rome, 
delivered an address on modern culture, which is now, 
somewhat tardily, published officially. In spirit it is cer- 
tainly in singular contrast to some of his predecessor's 
vigorous objurgations of modern culture. The present pope 
says: 

“The Roman Pontiffs bave always sheltered the arts and 
sciences under their protection. Under the protection of the 
Church they bave developed their power and thetr vigor. 
For the sublime thoughts of faith and religion with which all 
men of great genius are inspired, they are indebted to that 
divine impress which is vainly sought for in the ranks of in- 
fidelity and mere naturalism. Follow then your noble 
labors and keep in high reverence the honor of human litera- 
ture, treading carefully in the steps of the great masters of 
the classical school. We are reminded of that expedient 
which Julian the Apostate adopted when he desired to de- 
grade the Christians of his time and make them contemptible 
in the eyes of pagan society: he forbade them to study or 
cultivate literature. Do not permit this weapon to remain 
in the hands of our enemies; but rather, by the persevering 
study of the sciences and letters, train yourselves to use it 
dexterously, that by it you may obtain victory.” 

The last sentence of this address is good counsel to Prot- 
estants as well as to Romanists. 





AT HOME. 

Lake Bluff, near Chicago, has closed its camp-meetings. 
‘The preaching sessions were attended better than ever be- 
fore. Bishop Merrill, Dr. Raymond of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, and Dr. Bartine of New Jersey, delivered the 
chief sermons. This week mectings at Desplaines Camp 
Ground, seventeen miles from Chicago, open and will con- 
tinue two weeks. Another meeting is in progress near 
Rockford, Ill. The Joliet camp will open August 20, and 
Iowa’s “ Clear Lake ” meeting has its canvas spread. The 
camp-meeting is rather reviving than decaying at the 
West, and nearly all denosninations take part. 





Mr. Sankey, whose evangelistic labors have been unre 
mitting for the past five years, has accepted an invitation 
to revisit England, and will sail for that country in the 
latter part of September. The recreation of his trip will 
consist only in the temporary change of his field of work, 
for undoubtedly he will be overwhelmed with engage- 
ments and work in Great Britain as he was during his 
former visit. Mr. Moody will spend a year in study and 
preparation for future work. He intends to remain for a 
time in Baltimore, preaching once or twice a week in the 
local churches. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are in the 
fullest accord in these plans for the future. 





A New Sunday-school System.—The Foreign Sunday- 
school Society of Brooklyn received a new impulse at the 
recently held New York State Sunday-school Convention. 
Schools have already been established by it in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Hungary, South America and 
Asia. Monthly meetings are held, at which letters from 
the schools abroad are read, and the society’s operations 
are reviewed. The Sunday-school system, as it is known 
in the United States, has been but imperfectly developed 
on the Continent of Europe, and it is the object of this so- 
ciety to develop it. The plan proposed at the Convention 
for raising funds contemplates the placing of a contr.bu- 
tion box in every Sunday-school of our country, with the 
request that each scholar give one cent a year. Boxes 
will be furnished gratuitously by the President of the For- 
eign School Society, Mr. Woodruff, No. 130 State street, 
Brooklyn. 


American Hebrew Congregations.—At the meeting of 
the National Counci of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, held in Milwaukee this month, the crea- 
tion of a single representative body, which has been long de- 
sired, was effected. Instead of two organizations there will 
hereafter be one, known as the “Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations.” It will seek to promote the fol- 
lowing objects: (1.) ‘“‘To establish and maintain institu- 
tions for instruction in the higher branches of Hebrew 
literature and theology. (2.) To establish relations with 
kindred organizations in other parts of the world for the 
relief of Jews from political oppression, and to aid in their 
intellectual elevation. (3.) To promote religious instruc- 
tion of the young by training competent teachers, and en- 
couraging study of the Scripture without interfering with 
worship, schools or other congregationa] institutions.” 
The Union wil! meet hereafter once in two years 





The Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the Broadway Con- 
gregational Church, Taunton, Mass., Oct. 2th-3ist. The 
meeting will be organized on Tuesday at 3 o'clock, P. M.; 
and at 7.30 o'clock in the evening the annual sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D. D., of Boston. 
On Wednesday papers will be read by the Rev. Gearge 
Leon Walker, D.D., and others. Wednesday evening will 
be occupied with addresses and reminiscences by present 
and former missionaries of the A.M.A. Thursday will be 
devoted to reports of committees and discussions of the 
work. The meeting will close Thursday evening with ad- 
dresses from able and distinguished speakers to be named 
hereafter. The people of Taunton will undertake to enter 
tain all the friends who may attend the meetings. Those 
desiring hospitality can address Charles H. Atwood, Esq., 
until Sept. 20th. Return cards assigning places will be 
duly sent. 


Ohio’s Chautauqua.—The second inter-State Encamp- 
ment, answering to the Assembly at Chautauqua, has just 
been held at Lakeside, Ohio, on the shore of Lake Erie. 
The location is a beautiful one, and, what is perhaps more 
important, convenient of access. Many improvements 
have been made since last year: a canopy to seat 1,500 
persons takes the place of the assembly tents; walks have 
been built; the number of cottages has been increased. 
The Rev. C. W. Cushing, D.D., of Cleveland, was the 
conductor for this year. He was aided by a corps of well- 
known workers, among whom Chautauqua people will 
recognize a friend in Frank Beard. Music and stereopti 
con exhibitions every evening lent a recreative interest, 
and the sermons, addresses and lectures delivered before 
the encampment were strong and attractive. Among 
those who took part in the exercises of this sort were 
number 2d Prof. Fairchild, of Oberlin; Dr. Townsend, of 
the Boston Theological Seminary; Pres. Payne, of Dela- 
ware; Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago; Dr. Fowler, 
of New York, and others. 


American Sunday Schools.—To those who are engaged 
in the various phases of Sunday-school work, especially at 
this time of conventions and assemblies, the following 
paragraph, quoted from an English Sunday-school journal, 
ought to be no small encouragement: 

“In the United States Sunday-schools are found flourishing 
in village, town and city, and the secret of success appeared 
to be the thoroughness with which pastors and people worked 
together; no class distinctions dividing the church's la- 
borers, but the clergy. men of business, magistrates, 
judges, professors, and people of standing and of the highest 
culture taking part in the work of the Sunday-school. The 
schoolrooms are models of comfort and convenience, Lastead 
of bard benches there are cane-seated chairs; the walls are 
adorned with maps, pictures, mottoes and illuminated texts; 
and on the tables of the teachers are vases of flowers. On all 
sides the eye is satisfied with a refinement and sense of beauty, 
and by a careful study of the laws of harmony and taste, 
making the school a delight and a charming resort for the 
Sabbath day.” 

If this picture is at all overdrawn, it is at least a model 
which should be kept in the minds of Sunday-school 
workers. 


GLEANINGS. 

—The First Christian Church of Chicago has been split in 
twain by long-nursed persona) strife. 

—The Sunday-school Parliament at the Thousand Isle Park. 
St. Lawrence river, begins on Tuesday, August 13. 

—Chicago’s Home for the Friendless cared for 313 friendless 
ones during July, but has an average list of about 125. 

—This week, August 14-20, the World’s Conference of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

—Two Congregational churches propose uniting. They are 
at South Hadley Falls, Mass., and have been separated for 
eighteen years. 

—The Bishop of Durham spends in charity more than the 
£8,000 a year that he receives from his bishopric. In this case 
a princely liberality matches the princely revenue. 

The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions has accepted Miss 
Belle Lightfoot, of Illinois, and Miss Emma Ambrose, of Ne- 
braska, for work in Burmah. They go the coming Fall. 

The Protestant Episcopal clergy of Detroit have publicly 
declined to attend funerals on Sunday unless the attending 
physician certifies that the necessity for the funeral is im- 
perative. 

Estimable ladies in Chicago practice calling at the jail 
with baskets of choice bouquets, to which are attached verses 
of Scripture and other moral sentiments, and handing them 
to prisoners. 

—The venerable Bishop of Minnesota, Mr. Whipple, so long 
active for honesty toward the Indian, is brought low in sor- 
row by the tragic death of his dissipated son at Louisville, 
Ky., last week. 

—Mr. Francis Murph} began his series of Christian Temper- 
ance Meetings at Round Lake, on Thursday of last week 
Great enthusiasm has been created, and many have already 
signed the pledge. 

Mr. George Muller, on bis arrival at his home in Bristol, 
Eng., from his recent visit to this country, stated that during 
his absence he had traveled over 19,000 miles, and had preach 
ed 299 times in over 200 churches. 

-The spire of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, is 
being repaired. Workmen are engaged in replacing every 
broken and imperfect stone with a new one, and two coats of 
oil are to be applied to the surface to preserve the stone from 
the action of the sun and weather. 

The Russian Greek Church possesses 38,602 churches, in- 
cluding cathedrals; 12,860 chapels and oratories; 18,887 arch- 
priests, priests, deacons and precentors; 56,500,000 members, 
of whom 29,000,000 are women and 27,000,000)are men. The 
sums received by the church during the year amount to 
about $9,000,000. 

An interesting discovery of remains belonging to the old 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, London, bas recently been made. in 
the course of some excavations connected with the gas 
supply of the cathedral the workmen came upon some frag- 
ments of masonry which are supposed to be part of the 
Chapter-house of the old Cathedral, 
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Che Sundap-School. 


THE FRIEND OF SINNERS. 
August 25.—Luke vii., 36-50. 








“ This man receiveth sinners.”—LUKE XV., 2. 

KNOW not any story in the New Testament more 

full of sympathy, nor one which draws Christ nearer 
to the heart and the heart nearer to Christ than this 
story of bis forgiveness of the woman that was a sinner. 
He bad been invited to a great party made in his honor 
by some distinguished Pharisee, a man of evident repu- 
tation in the little community. In the East society is 
much more simple than it is with us, and when this 
Jewish Rabbi was invited to sit down atthe table of 
Simon the Pharisee, it was quite in accordance with the 
fashions of tbat country and that age, that a great 
crowd should throng in to see him and hear his conver- 
sation. With a very little aid from modern books of 
travels, which describe analogous entertainments, we 
may easily picture to ourselves the scene. The house is 
a large and roomy one built around a quadrangular 
court; opening upon this court is a long hall the side 
toward the court being entirely open; in this hall are 
seated the guests—Christ probably at the place of 
honor; certainly the center of all eyes and the object 
of all attention. Filling the court yard is a throng of 
uninvited guests who have followed the Master hither 
and are listening to his conversation. Inthe foremost 
rank among them is a woman of notorious character, 
whose dress betokens her shameful profession. The 
words of oie who was a friend of publicans and sinners 
have touched her heart and awakened in her soul some 
sense of sorrow for the past and some aspiration fora 
virtue that she has thought is lost ferever. The guests, 
Curist among them, are reclining in oriental fashion 
upon the lounges that are about the table, with their 
feet projecting behind. As this Woman stands close to 
the form of the Master, whose words bave given her the 
first hope and the first pure aspiration of her later Jife, 
the great tears well up to her eyes and drop one by one 
upon his outstretched feet. Notwithstanding the crowd 
about, she suddenly kneels, takes them in her hands, 
and wipes the unholy tears from off them with the long 
tresses of her head. No rebuke is spoken; she clasps 
them with an affectionate embrace; bathes them with 
her tears; aod then in a sudden and irresistible impu!se 
takes from her waistband the little box of ointment, this 
being a characteristic instrument of her unholy life, 
breaks it, and anoints his feet. 

The astonished crowd look wonderingly on; the 
Pharisee himself, awed by the moral power of the 
Master, dares not speak the thoughts within mim, bur 
to himself he says: ‘‘This man can after all be no 
prophet, or he would have discovered the moral degra- 
dation of this woman, and would not have suffered her 
unholy embrace.” For Piharisaism then, and Pharisa- 
ism now, cannot comprehend the holiness which 
welcomes contact with the impure and the guilty that 
it may redeem them, and present them faultless before 
a throne of love and grace. Then Christ answers the 
unspoken thought of the Pharisee with the parable that 
constitutes our lesson; he utters the caustic rebuke 
which closes that parable; then turns to the woman, 
already trembling at the thought of what she has done, 
pronounces her forgiveness, and bids her go in peace. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The great lesson taught by this incident is the 
sympathy of Christ for the sinful and the outcast, for 
those that have been driven by their own iniquity out 
of all the channels of human sympathy. No words 
can so clearly present this truth as a simple meditation 
on the incident itself. 

2. The two debtors whom Christ describes differ 
greatly in their indebtedness. One owes five hundred 
denarii, the other but fifty; but they are alike in this, 
that neither has anything with which to pay. There are 
great differences in character, in obligations, and in 
moral and spiritual indebtedness; but the whole human 
race is bankrupt, and all men alike are dependent upon 
the divine love, forbearance and mercy. See Mr. 
Beecher’s anchor illustration in this week’s sermon. In 
forty fathoms of water an anchor chain of twenty 
fathoms is of no more use than one of ten. 

3. Love is not the cause but the effect of the divine 
forgiveness. Christ does not say, ‘‘ Wherefore her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven,” but ‘*‘ Wherefore, J say 
unto thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” Our 
love is not the ground of our hope for forgiveness, but 
the evidence that we have received that forgiveness. It 
is the woman’s faith, not her love, that has saved her. 
She is saved unto love, not by it. Love is salvation; 
faith the gate which leads to salvation. 

4. If he to whom much is forgiven loves much, and 
he to whom little is forgiven loves little, shall we not 
go on to sin that grace may abound? No; because our 
love is proportioned, not to the actuality of our sin, 
but to our consciousness of it; not to the extent of the 
forgiveness byt to our sense of our own Ill-desert, and 








consequently our appreciation of the forgiving kindness 
of our God. It is not the greatest sinners who are most 
conscious of their sins; it is not, therefore, the greatest 
sinners in whom is developed the richest Christian 
love. 

5. But where there is an experience of sin there will 
be a full sense of the divine love. To deepen Chris- 
tian love and strengthen Christian consecration it is 
always necessary to deepen the Christian’s sense of 
his own unworthiness, That preaching which tends to 
belittle sin and make men think that they have got but 
little to be pardoned tends also to belittle the divine 
love and to lessen the human appreciation of it. 

6. Personal love for Christ is the best evidence of 
Christian conversion. This woman bad given no other 
evidence of her change of character; she could proba- 
bly give no account of her interior experiences; she 
had no creed; she had not yet reformed her life, nor 
borne the taunts of her companions, nor the scorn of 
the virtuous; but she had appreciated, loved and honor- 
ed Christ; and tbis appreciation, love and honor he 
declared to be an adequate evidence of her repentance 
and reformation, of her forgiveness by him and the ac- 
ceptance of that forgiveness by her. 

7. The message of divine forgiveness is a message of 
peace. Goin peace: peace from fear, both of the past 
and the future. Every soul which accepts Christ as a 
Saviour may cast all its burdens upon him and go in 
perfect peace. (Romans viii.; 1, 38, 39.) 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





THE FRIEND OF SINNERS. 

Everlasting punishment was prepared for the devil and 
his angels. Jesus Christ came to save sinners. Whoever 
is hungry may eat of the bread that cometh down from 
heaven. Whoever is thirsty may take of the water of life 
freely. Whosecver will may come. It needs only that we 
be sinners. The requirement is not difficult to meet. Not 
having come before is proof of it. In the blood of Christ 
is pardon and purity for the one who knows his sin and 
will believe. Christ’s heart is so full of love that it over- 
flows even to sinners. His hand is so full of help that the 
sinner’s weakness is made strength. His smile is so full 
of brightness that the sinner’s despair is broken. He saves 
sinners from themselves: we are crucified with Christ. 
From sin: he is our righteousness. From the world: our 
faith overcomes the world. From Satan: he has over- 
come the wicked one. From death: he is the resurrection 
and the life. Take this friend of sinners to yourself. ‘Then 
take him to your scholars. 





Hooks and Authors. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. 

‘The Bible for Learners” is the product, not of the 
rationalism of Germany, but of Holland; where the cen- 
ter of ‘‘ advanced” theology is the University of Leiden 
and its ablest advocate is Prof. Kuenen. This work 
has been prepared under his supervision and with his 
assistance; the actual authors being Dr. Oort, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Amsterdam, and Dr. Hooy- 
kaas, Pastor at Rotterdam. The translation into Eng- 
lish is by Phillip W. Wichsteed, A.M. The avowed 
purpose of this new Bible is to ‘* weed out” the Script- 
ures—to show what is legend, myth, fable and national 
prejudice and mistake. The one really valuable result 
of this effort is to give the reader some idea of the soil 
in which these ‘‘ weeds” grew; it certainly showed great 
fertility, and we have been accustomed to regard it 
hitherto as the garden of the Lord. The authors do not 
profess to belong to the destructive school of criticism. 
They would be shocked to be told that their work was 
near of kin tc that of Strauss and the Tiibingen school. 
They would be more shocked to be identified with the 
University of Utrecht, the heart of orthodoxy, or with 
Leipsic, where Delitsch is still champion for the spirit- 
ualizing method of interpretation. They mean their work 
to be destructive in the same way as that of Gideon was 
destructive: with one of the oxen he overthrew the 
altars of Baal, but with the other he offered a sacrifice 
to Jehovah. The result suught in these volumes is to 
discover the essential figure under all this drapery of 
legend and poetry aad tradition and bring it forth in its 
unadorned beauty. The result is quite similar to that 
which takes place in a drygoods store after the day’s 
trade. The beautiful silks and laces are all carefully 
removed from the ‘‘dummies,” and they stand io all 
their naturalness of wire and wood. 

According to these Dutch scholars the Bible is greatly 
out of repair. The expression ‘after an amended ver- 
sion” occurs at the rate of fifty instances in three hun- 
dred pages. The whole treatment proceeds upon the 
Darwinian method of argument; given a startling theory 
we do not find it difficult to find many illustrations which 
may be turned to account in its support. The treat- 
ment of David is an illustration of the method through- 
out. The author assumes that David was a soit of 
Jewish Cossack, who waged war with a greedy thirst for 
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violence, and when he was not making war was 
making love. Therefore he could not nave written the 
Psalms, except the very fewest, the least worthy and 
spiritual. He was a musician, and sang to his harp 
“songs of love and wine.” We quote a paragraph as 
illustrative (vol. II., p. 62): 

“It is easy to understand how David came to be regarded 
as the chief psalmist of Israel. In the third century before 
Christ, when the book of Chronicles was written, the time of 
David was looked upon as the golden age of Israel, and David 
himself as the model king. Hence the writer of this book 
gives him as much as possible the honor of having built the 
temple. Now, since the ancient tradition represented David 
as a great singer and player on the harp, and the Jews of this 
later period could not conceive of a model king composing 
any but religious music, they imagined David tc bave been 
the father of psalmody.” 

David is made to be the worshiper of idols also, and 
to have the popular notion that Yahweh (as Jehovah is 
spelled throughout) was a local deity for Canaan only. 
To make this more apparent the ark is alluded to as 
‘the sacred chest,” and the author insists that the Jews 
thought that they kept their God in it and could carry 
bim from place to place, a sort of ‘‘Jack-in-a-box” idea. 
This is going a trifle beyond probability in the effort to 
reduce this equation, which we call the Old and New 
Testament, to its ‘‘lowest terms.” This is the treatment 
of one member of the equation. We suspect the other 
will fare no better. Tbe New Testament is not yet 
translated, but the attitude of mind toward it may be 
gathered from a chance allusion, vol. IT., p. 564. The 
author is speaking of the Messianic passages in the Book 
of Daniel: 

“ The truth is that our author knows very little of the pe- 
riod in which he supposed Daniel to live; that his informa- 
tion, very naturally, became more adequate as he approached 
his own day (165 B.c.), and that he could no more foresee what 
would take place afterwards than any of us can foretell the 
future. As for the vision of the Son of Man, it doubtless ex- 
ercised great influence upon the expectations entertained 
both by Jesus and by his apostles; but it is equally certain 
that the writer himself did not intend the Son of Man to rep- 
resent the Messiah.” 

This will serve the double purpose of a hint as to the 
treatment of the New Testament and as illustrating the 
attitude of the writer toward the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. Those prophecies which we have been ac- 
customed to think referred to the Messiah are all duly 
explained away, except that one in Isaiah ix., 6, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Unto usa child is born,” etc., and the other in 


Jacob’s farewell to his sons (Gen. xlix., 10): ** The scep- 
wun uve Ucpare cuw., LUCSEe Are eare- 


fully omitted altogether. Another instance of this “ fac- 
ing a difficulty and passing on” is where the author is 
ridding himself of the passage in the 45th Psalm, quoted 
in Hebrews: ‘‘God, thy God hath anointed thee,” ete. 
He here observes that ‘‘it is certain, at any rate, that 
the poet never addressed his hero as ‘ god’; for how- 
ever high the rank may be which this poem in common 
with other Hebrew utterances assigns to Yahweh’s 
anointed, the Israelites never went the length of deify- 
ing their princes.” To enforce this conclusion the 
author omits entirely the 82d Psalm, where occurs this 
passage: ‘‘God standeth in the congregation of the 
mighty; he judgeth among the gods.” And this: “I 
have said, Ye are gods, and all of you children of the 
Most High.” He makes no allusion to Exodus vii., 1, 
‘*See, I have made thee a god to Pharaob,” a use of 
the term which is confirmed (John x., 35) by the words 
of Christ himself. 

To attempt an exhaustive review of ‘‘ The Bible for 
Learners” one would have to write almost as volumi- 
nous a work, for there is scarcely a page that des not 
need comment. And yet this scholarly work is written 
with evidently devout intent. That its outcome will be 
at all worthy of its authors’ aspirations we do not be- 
lieve. Its assured tone must not be allowed to deceive 
the world of Bible critics. It is sharply divided by an 
unmistakable line, and the names on the side of radical 
inquiry are offset by other names as weighty for sch. ]- 
arship and as influential for piety. Even in Holland is 
this true, and Van Oosterzee is a champion, in direct 
antagonism with the Leiden school of thought, of ro 
mean repute and of no unskillful methods. 
the most dogmatic statements of ‘‘ The Bible for Learn- 
ers,” it is well to remember, involve points most in dis- 
pute. This book will not settle them. 


** Selections from the Life and Sermons of the Rev. Dr. 
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Some of 


John Tauler” appears in the ‘‘ Wisdom Series” being 
issued by Roberts Bros. They have already issued 


‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius,” ‘‘ Selections from the 
Imitation,” & Kempis, ‘‘ Selections from Epictetus” and 
others. These little books are meant for the pocket and 
are well edited, and cost but fifty cents each. We cannot 
think of any little volume better calculated to light up the 
soul in an hour of enforced leisure between duties than 
this excerpt from the wise sayings of Tauler—prince of 
mystics. 

Robert’s Brothers send us two books for children, written 
by P. Thorne. They are entitled ‘‘ Jolly Good Times” and 
‘Jolly Good Times at School.” Teddy and Millicent and 
all the other little ones in these jolly good times are the 
envy of sur ‘ ten year olders” who are shut up in the city 
hearly the whole year round: The writer of these hookr 
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must have a gleeful heart, and a quick sympathy with 
children: she tells of their pranks and droll ways with 
an evident enjoyment, and has given to her little readers 
an entertaining story. 

Under the title of ‘‘Child and Woman” Clementine 
Helm has given us one of those charming, simple German 
stories of home life that we are fast learning to appre- 
ciate. For the young especially these pure idyls are 
wholesome and alluring. This story is remarkably free 
from the entangling metaphysics that one finds in many 
German novels. It sparkles on the surface, and is limpid 
to the bottom. Like all good stories for children it is in- 
teresting to older people. The characters are well drawn, 
the story moves on naturally to a happy finale. Translated 
by J. Zitelle Cocke, published by James E. Moore, Phila- 
delphia. 

Messers. E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a second edition 
of the late Canon Mozley’s work entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination.”” The canon 
of Christ’s Church was also Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, and is best known to American readers through 
his work on the Miracles and a volume of University 
Sermons; this last is considered his most finished work. 
Those who desire a clear statement of the Augustinian 
doctrines of Predestination, Grace, Final Perseverance, 
Free Will, together with a review of the general scholastic 
theories on these subjects and a review of the Pelagian 
Controversy, out of which these theories manifold were 
projected, will find here the subject as thoroughly and 
forcibly put as is consistent with the judicial habit of mind 
necessary to a fair statement, and will also find that 
Canon Mozley’s style redeems the theme from its accus- 
tomed attendant dullness. 

Still another volume of discourses from O. B. Frothing- 
ham! This time with the title ‘‘The Rising and the Set- 
ting Faith.’ This ‘‘radical preacher,” whose *‘ mission” 
he defends in the opening of the volume, has a little world 
of his own where “‘ he lifteth up one and putteth down an- 
other’ and does not hesitate to cry out to the sun, which is 
necessary to millions, ‘‘ Stand thou still!’ We presume 
that there is a work for such lecturers, and a constituency 
to whom it matters little that a discourse on the “ office of 
prayer” should be immediately followed by one on ‘‘ The 
American Gentleman” and ‘‘The American Lady.” The 
table of contents of this volume is indicative of the preach- 
er’s mind, which ranges through a list of themes as wide 
apart as those just quoted and adds to them, ‘‘ The Unbelief 
of the Believers,’ ‘* The dogma of Hell,” ‘‘Why does the 
Popular Religion Prevail?” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The same publishers make a more valuable contribution 
to the reading public in their new ‘“ Series of Pulpit Teach- 


iugs of Representative Preachers on Themes connected 
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eutifolls, nrenared 
volume are collected sermons by ministers representative 
in their denominations. We do not know what the Con- 
gregational Churches have done, or Jailed to do, by virtue of 
which they are excluded from the list. It must be that the 
publishers agree with us that Congregationalism is not a 
sect, or else, having contributed so much already to re- 
ligiops literature, it must be content with being admirably 
represented by Dr. Bevan, who is an English Congrega- 
tionalist in a Presbyterian pulpit. We think the selection 
an admirable one, and, not only in this case, but that Dr. 
Foss, the honored President of Wesleyan University, should 
represent Methodism; Chauncey Giles, the Swedei.borgian 
Church; Dr. Bellows, the Unitarian; Drs. Crosby and 

tobinson, the Presbyterian; Drs. Morgan, Newton and 
Washburn, the Episcopal, and so on to the end of brilliant 
The themes discussed are well selected to make 
this series a permanent contribution to our religious litera- 
ture. This first volume of the series has the title: ‘‘ Christ, 
his Nature and Work.”’ 

‘‘ Within, Without and Over” is the rather enigmatic 
title of the memorial of Henry Clay Hall, layman, who 
‘‘entered into rest in New York city, 1873, aged forty-five 
years."’ His was one of those lives, cut off in the midst, 
which, though but a fragment as men count life, must have 
been in the eyes of heaven a thing complete and beautiful. 
Few laymen in the church have so fulfilled the injunction 
‘* Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,”’ for few are at once so practical and so devout. 
One hardly knows which most to commend: the zeal 
with which he prosecuted his business to successful re- 
tirement from active mercantile life, only to return and 
retrieve the honor of his name and pay the debts con- 
tracted by his partners in his absence, or the fervor and 
fearlessness with which he prosecuted the work of home 
missions in New York and evangelization in Europe; 
introducing the Scriptures into Spain, and at a time when 
men’s hearts failed them for fear. We commend the book 
to the attention of Christian laymen, especially young 
men, who wonder if it is possible for a young man, without 
home-influences around him, to maintain his integrity in a 
busy New York life. Here was not only a spotless integ- 
rity but an abundant spiritual life, which was a strength 
tomany. (Bridgman & Childs.) 

‘The Pictorial Bible and Commentator’’ will not be an 
addition to the scholar’s library, scarcely an addition to 
the student’s library. It is really a new edition of Ingram 
Cobbin’s ‘‘ Pictorial Bible Commentator for the Young,” 
and it is rather adapted to awaken an interest in the Bible 
than vo satisfy the inquiries of those already interested in 
the profounder aspects of its study. If Mr. Cobbin is not 
very profound, neither can he be accused of being shallow. 
He treats with great simplicity and plainness the simpler 
truths of the Bible, and leaves its enigmas and riddles, its 
perplexing problems and its difficult passages, to other 
hands. The book, which is sold wholly by subscription, is 
evidently gotten up for a class of people who have no Bible 
helps and many of whom bave perhaps not even a Bible, 


names, 





As a help to something better and higher, as a text-book 
of primary education, it is to be cordially commended, 
though we think the publishers might and should have 
given us better illustrations than some of those which are 
inserted in its pages, and which are either printed from 
old plates or suffer from bad printing. Mr. Cobbin’s 
original work has been revised, improved and somewhat 
modernized, and some additions have been made to it, the 
most prominent and valuable being Hesba Stretton’s 
‘* Wonderful Life.” (Bradley, Garretson & Co.) 

‘* 4 Modern Minister,” the second volume of which has 
just been issued by Harper & Brothers, is a story evidently 
having Dickens for its model of style and method. This 
appears in the multitude of the actors in this drama, in 
the mingling of pathos and humor—with this difference: 
the pathos does not provoke tears nor the humor laughter. 
Another resemblance is in the long minute descriptions of 
scenery, locality and feeling; but most of all is the model 
evident in the *‘man they thought mad,” and in Major 
Howard, who is little short of a reproduction of Major 
Joey Bagstock. The plot is most elaborate, and we fol- 
lowed it with something of the same interest which as a 
child we felt when told that four long knitting needles full 
of stitches were to be so worked that the web would, when 
finished, be the toe of a stocking. We despaired of its 
ever being narrowed down. For instance, there were no 
fewer than three lost children in the book; besides several 
lonely parents who regarded the tender love of children 
as a thing to be avoided lest it should cause affection for 
themselves to be lost. This is the one feature too much re- 
peated; more depressing in fact than the ubiquitous ex- 
ploits of the unaccountable villain who plays Mephistoph- 
iles throughout the story. Of this,as of so many other 
works of fiction, it must be said that aside from some 
good writing there seems to be no reason for its production. 
It lacks motive and has too much motif. 

One of the late numbers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series ”’ is 
a collection of trifles in verse, to which Mr. Rossiter John- 
son, the editor, gives the name of ‘‘ Play-Day Poems.” 
The book is, of course, too small to challenge criticism as 
a complete thesaurus of humorous poetry. But it contains 
many of the classic favorites, from *‘Tam O’Shanter ” and 
“John Gilpin” to the “Bab Ballads” and the ‘* Heathen 
Chinee.’’ American humor gets a large share of space. 
Lowell, Holmes, and Saxe, who are now to be counted 
among our elder humorists, and Harte, Hay and Lanigan 
(the author of the ‘‘ Fables” and “‘ Ballads” of the New 
York ‘ World”) are well represented. Mr. Johnson's 
editing seems to have been careful, though we detect one 
or two slips. In the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” for instance, the 
misprint which defaces so many editions of that poem is 
retained, and the celestial sharper is represented as carry- 
ing in his sleeve twenty-four “ packs,”’ instead of twenty- 
four ‘‘ jacks.’’ We are assured by those who know both 
the poet and ‘‘the game,” that the latter word was the 
word intended, and that it greatly assists the humor of the 
story. We notice that Mr. Johnson publishes as anony- 
mous the poem entitled ‘* Love’s Moods and Tenses” (p. 205). 





If he had consulted Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and | 


Song”’ he would have seen it ascribed to Phoebe Cary. 
We can confirm this ascription from personal knowledge. 
Mr. Johnson would be excusable for ignorance on this 
point (since the lines were first published over pseudonym) 


had been embodied in a standard work, an editor may be 
rightfully called to account if he goes on publishing an 
error. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., has been engaged for several 
years in the preparation of a work the first volume of 
which is now issued from the press, ‘‘ The Bible Reader’s 
Commentator.’’ The first volume contains a consolidation 
of the four Gospels in one chronological narration, with 
the text arranged in sections; it is accompanied with illus- 
trations, being most of them pictures of places in the Holy 
Land, borrowed from various sources and somewhat famil- 
iar to the Bible student. The characteristic of this Com- 
mentary is the fact that it is almost wholly composea of 
notes selected from various writers. We believe that the 
editor has inserted no notes of his own, and has given the 
selections in the words of his authors. For this purpose he 
has culled, he tells us, from more than two hundred emi- 
nent Christian authors of the past and present. At the 
close of the volume are added some papers on topics which 
belong naturally perhaps to a religious cyclopedia, but 
which will be helpful to the Bible student. The plan of 
the commentator necessarily makes it, in a literary point 
of view, a Mosaic work. Not from want of skill in the 
structure, but from the nature of the case, it lacks intellec- 
tual and spiritual unity. But as a compilation of the best 
thoughts of the best authors in the spiritual interpretation 
of the New Testament it seems to us the best work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. Of exegetical help, 
in the strict sense of the term, it gives very little, but as a 
magazine of illustrative matter it will be found useful to 
the Sunday-school teacher, the preacher and the lay stu- 
dent. It is not a substitute for a careful, critical com- 
mentary, but it is an admirable addition to that library of 
commentaries which already exists. 
& Co.) 

‘‘ Aspirations of the World: a Chain of Opals,” is the 
title which Mrs. Maria Child gives her latest work. It is 
not an effort to “analyze the varied forms of faith,” but 
she links them together by the sympathetic religious in- 
stinct which is in them all. Her chain of opals is of 
various value throughout its length; as, for instance, 
where Jesus, Paul and O. B. Frothingham contribute each 
to the opal, **Good for evil.”” But then, we suppose, no 
“opal” is of value without its heart of fire, and the heart 
of fire has to be set in duller material, and much rough 
matter hides it;before it is it for the use of the world, We 
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hardly think that the moral sense of the reader wi!l be 
refreshed by the manner in which the author gives the 
names of those whose words of wisdom are here recorded ; 
thus: ‘“*Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.’—Moses; Hebrew, born 1571 B.c. ‘Hide the 
faults of others, and make known their virtues.’—Lao-tze ; 
Chinese, 604 B.c. ‘ Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye and perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye,’ etc.—Jesus Christ; Israelite, New Testa- 
ment.’’ This is surely putting things in a colorless way. 
One might think the author would give our Lord’s name 
alone and be sure he would be recognized, and remember 
that to some of us He was not simply an Israelite in the 
same sense that Lao-tze was a Chinese and Emerson 1s an 
American. And though a.D., the year of the Lord, is 
studiously avoided, the coming of this Israelite must mark 
an era, for the dates are defined as being B.C. or A.C., be- 
fore or after Christ. It is almost amusing to see this dear, 
kind old heart, so long familiar in its gentleness to us all, 
employing its latest years in the company of the good and 
wise of all the ages, and yet making a point of maintain- 
ing a judicial frame of mind about the claims of Jesus and 
Buddha. The book is interesting and well arranged, and 
contributes to the sense of that “light which coming into 
the world lighteth every man.” (Roberts Bros.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—A life of Earl Beaconsfield will soon be published in 
London. 

—M. E. Roller, of Paris, has just brought out in Hebrew 
the history of the Franco-Prussian war. 

—A translation by Virginia Champton of Jules Verne’s 
latest novel, ‘‘Quinze Ans,” will soon be published. 

—Dr. T. J. Conant, with the assistance of his daughter, 
has prepared an exhaustive index for the American Cy- 
clopeedia. 

—Although George Eliot’s ‘‘ A College Breakfast Party ” 
did not create much interest in England it has been trans- 
lated into German. 

—A political drama in three acts, entitled ‘Dizzy vr. 
Bizzy, or the Carving of the Turkey,” is the latest political 
satire published in London. 

—From Vienna the death is announced of Prof. Charles 
Rokitausky, an eminent German physician, and author of 
several well-known medical treatises. 

—Mrs. Burnett’s new novel, ‘‘ Haworth’s,” w 
begin as a serial in the November “ Scribner,” will be pub- 
lished contemporaneously in England as the leading serial 
of ‘‘ Macmillan’s.” 

—The next number of the ‘* Nineteenth Century” will 
contain, among other interesting arvicle , a paper from 
Miss Florence Nightingale on the state and condition of 
the people in India. 

—Moses Owen, the author of the well known lines on 
‘“The Returned, Battle Flags,” is an inmate of the alms- 
house at Bath, Me. His intellect has been wholly wrecked 
by intemperate habits. 

—Nathaniel Hawthorne's grave is described by a visitor 
as marked by a simple granite stone, worn with the 
weather, its edges softened by the clinging lichen, and 
bearing only the name *‘ Hawthorne.” 

—‘* Days and Nights in Concord,” from Thoreau’s un- 
published manuscript in ‘‘ Scribner’s ” for September, wiil 
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volume of the poet-naturalist’s literary remains. 

—Chautauqua ‘ Herald” reporters find it difficult to ac- 
cumulate an abundance of general news items at Fair 
Point. This dearth of news 1s directly and indirectly 
attributable to the absence of saloons on the grounds. 

—Robert Burns’s nieces Agnes and Isabelia reside ne r 
Ayr, Scotland, in a little low stone co.tage with thatched 
roof. Everything indicates a lack of this world’s goods, 
yet is neat and artistic, with flowers and pictures all about 
the room. 

—Mrs. Richardson, of St. Mary’s Cottage, better known 
by her maiden name of Tibbie Shiels, died on July 25, at 
the age of ninety-six. In her youth she was a servant in 
the house of the “‘ Ettrick Shepherd’s” parents. After her 
marriage she resided until her death in a cottage situated 
ona strip of land betweee St. Mary’s Loch and the Loch 
of the Lowes, which became a favorite resort of Wilson, 
Hogg and others of the early contributors to ‘‘ Blackwood.” 

—Cyprus is promptly ‘written up” for the London 
market. F. H. Fisher, of the Middle Temple, sketches the 
history and natural features of England’s new colony in a 
volume which Routledge & Sons will publish. Early this 
month Wm. H. Allen & Co., will issue “Cyprus: its His- 
tory and Present Condition.” The book is adapted from 
the German of Franz von Léher by Mrs. A. Batson Joy- 
ner, and gives all the facts acquired by the traveler in his 
recent wanderings through Cyprus, largely supplemented 
by information derived from other sources. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ack..wwledged in its eartcst 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanyiny 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Dale, R. ,*' lmpressions of America.”.....D. Appleton & Co. 2 
Emerson, R. W., “ Fortune of the Republic ” 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. if] 
ree Ans & Co. 
« eeeeeee Henry Holt. 1 (6 


Giadstone, W. E., * Homer.”....... 
* Plays for Private Acting.”............. 
* Poems of Places,” * Asia.” 3 Vols. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Reybaud, Madame Charlies, * The Goldsmith's Wife.” 
D. Appleton & Co. 25 


Each. 


ON ih iid sn2 00ntconanestastensannias 5 
me 8 SS 
“ The People of Vurkey.” Frank!in Square Library. Harpers. h 
“The Works of William Shakespeare.’...... ....T. ¥. Crowell. 1 25 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations : 

Art Journal, Congregativnal Quarterly, Canadian Independent, 
Church of Scotiand Missionary Record, Educations! Monthly. Edin- 
bargh Review, Evangelice! Curistendom, Manufacturer and Build 
er, Minutes of the Genpre! A®sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
Normal Teaqper, Penk Mon iy. southern Journ 
wun “The Oburon Offering,” 
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Science 





any Art. 
— 
SILVER IN Vrrarnta.—Mr. C. R. Boyd, one of the Paris 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor of Virginia, re- 
ports that a supposed vein of copper ore turns out to be 
argentiferous to the amount of $400 to the ton. 











MvusHRooMs. —An enterprising Frenchman has, accord- 
ing to the ‘* World,” leased a: long-disused, half-artificial 
stone cave at the foot of the Palisades in Hoboken, and is 
successfully cultivating mushrooms with the aid of a secret 
chemical process. He expects to be able to sell all he can 
raise at sixty cents a bushel, the great hotels of New York 
and vicinity being his principal customers. 

ELECTRIC CANDLES.—M. Jablochkoff’s invention is being 
tested on a large scale in the streets of Paris, and if it an- 
swers expectations it will no doubt be introduced for the 
public benefit. An attempt to introduce it in New York 
would probably be followed by injunctions and endless 
litigation resulting in ruinous delays, which might very 
possibly cripple the resources of all concerned. 








IMPURE WATER.—Heisch’s sugar test for the presence of 
dangerous organic matter is mentioned by high authority 
as simple and sufficient: Place a quantity of the water in a 
clean, glass-stoppered bottle; add a few grains of pure 
sugar and expose to the light in the window of a warm 
room. If the water becomes turbid, even after exposure 
for a week, reject it. If it remains clear it is safe. 





A Foor Povunp is often mentioned in modern mechanical 
writings, but all readers do not understand the meaning of 
the term. When it is said, for instance, that 100 foot 
pounds of work is done, the meaning is that an effort has 
been put forth sufficient to raise 100 pounds 1 foot; 1 pound 
100 feet, 2 pounds 50 feet, or any number of pounds to 
such a height that the product of weight and height 
equals 100, 





IcED WATER IN ENGLAND.—The possibility of having 
ice at all in Great Britain has overcome to some extent the 
insular prejudice against iced-water as an American bar- 
barism. It has been introduced on the London and 
Brighton Railway, and it is expected that other railways 
will follow the example. The ‘‘ Medical Press ” hails the 
introduction of the beverage as likely to diminish the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors by thirsty travelers. It 
takes occasion, however, to warn the public against copious 
draughts while the body is overheated. 





A Srmp_e LIGHTNING ConpuUcTOR.—The discovery of an 
extremely simple and cheap means to protect houses from 
being struck by lightning has recently been announced in 
a French agricultural paper. This consists in the use of 
bundles of straw attached to sticks or broom-handles and 
placed on the roofs of houses in an upright position. The 
first trials of this simple apparatus were made at Tarbes— 
Hautes Pyrenées—by scme inteJligent agriculturists, and 
the results were so satisfactory that soon afterwards 
eighteen communes of the Tarbes district provided all their 
houses with these bundles of straw, and there have been no 
accidents from lightning since in the district. So says 
‘* Nature,” but owners of valuable buildings in exposed 
situations will hesitate to trust such an expedient until it is 
more thoroughly tested and explained; and then the rights 
of lightning-rod men are to be considered. 





GEOLOGICAL Maps—‘ Nature,” after criticising the short- 
comings of its own (the English) national surveys, says: ‘*As 
an instructive comment on the above, we may state that 
we have just received a magnificent series of maps illus- 
trating the geology of Wisconsin and Colorado, along 
with a thick descriptive volume relating to the former 
State full of beautiful chromo-lithographic illustrations 
of the peculiar geological phenomena to be found in the 
State. In execution and scientific accuracy these maps 
are equal to anything of the kind we have seen produced 
in Europe, and their liberal distribution by the Central and 
State Governments ought to make our own Government 
ashamed of its ‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish’ parsimony. 
The Colorado maps are issued, under the care of Dr. Hay- 
den, by the Department of the Interior, while the Wiscon- 
sin volume and maps have the names of Messrs. Chamber- 
lin, Irving & Strong attached to them.” 





ASPHALT PAVEMENTS.—It is probable that the failure of 
asphalt pavements in this country is largely due to causes 
which are preventable. In France they are used with per- 
fect success, and the ‘Scientific American” devotes a 
timely article, with illustrations, to the process as prac- 
ticed in Paris. The article may be found in the number 
for August 3d. We have no space to quote it in full, even 
without the illustrations, but the following is a significant 
paragraph: ‘‘ In the preparation of a good concrete foun- 
dation for asphalt pavement, as practiced in Paris—and 
the lesson cannot be as well learned elsewhere—four things 
are necessary: 1. Materials of good quality. 2. Used in 
proper quantity. 
proper time to consolidate. 
pensed with; the second and fourth may not be inflexible, 
as a difference in the quality of articles procurable in dif- 


ferent countries or cities may require special treatment in | 


We commend the entire article to the 
Mr. Edward H. Knight is the author. 


the working of it.” 
study of contractors. 





RUINS FOR AMERICA.—The poverty of the Western con- 


inent, or at least of the most civilized portions thereof, in . 


the matter of ruins—architectural ruins, that is—has often 
been cited, but the ‘‘American Architect” points out that we 


3. Mixed energetically; and 4. Allowed , 
Not one of these is to be dis- , 


are in a fair way to have ruins in plenty, and that through 
legitimate means, if, indeed, European precedents are 
always legitimate. ‘‘If,” it says, ‘‘ the colossal piers of the 
East River Bridge are destined to remain unfinished monu- 
ments of an enterprise too incautiously undertaken or too 
extravagently conducted, they will be matched by the un- 
completed pile of the unfortunate Illinois State House; 
and both may, in their way, serve as illustrations of the 
manner in which the New World seems to follow the me- 
dizval cathedral-builders in not counting the cost of its 
great undertakings. Europe is full of these ‘ broken prom- 
ises,’ and our own country may yet be decorated with a 
melancholy series of unfinished monuments, exhibiting in 
language unmistakable our national tendency to great con- 
ceptions and to indifference or carelessness as to the cost 
thereof.” 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Colorado is growing. 

—The missionary brig ‘‘ Morning Star ” is off on another 
voyage. 

—Northern Dakota’s wheat farms of 6,000 acres astonish 
the beholder. 

—The Stay-at-home Club has a large increase of mem- 
bership this season. 

—The new English war-steamer, “Iris,” has a maximum 
speed of twenty-one miles an hour. 

—A new secret society of laboring men, called Knights 
of Labor, is said to have 874,000 members. 

—The new iron pier at Long Branch will greatly add to 
the attractive features of that popular resort. 

—Rev. Dr. Tarbox, Secretary of the College and Educa- 
tion Society, has been prospecting in Colorado. 

—The reconciliation of science and religion is simple 
compared with the reconciliation of religion and politics. 

—In July the last of the English Waterloo veterans, 
Ross by name, died, aged eighty-four years, at Dundee, 
Scotland. 

—Is it true that the Nationals wish to disfranchise the 
blacks? Kearney should go South and stir up the laboring 
men of that region. 

—Three artillerymen were severely injured during light- 
battery drill at Fort Adams, Newport, R. L., by the up- 
setting of a gun carriage. 

—A ‘‘sea serpent” was encountered in Long Island Sound 
by some fishermen last week. General appearance identi- 
cal with that of others of his kind. 

—There is a startling rumor in Rome that the Pope has 
surreptitiously engaged board in Perugia. The Jesuit 
fathers are said to be looking the matter up. 

—Two Vesey Street shopkeepers were robbed of $30,000 
in bonds and cash which they had been in the habit of 
keeping in the store and imprudently talking ahout. 

—A new order from the War Department requires offi- 
cers to occupy government quarters whenever this is prac- 
ticable, and allows ocmmutetion vuly where such quarters 
do not exist. 

—A Revenue Cutter has been sent to Alaska to break up 
the unlawful and destructive hunting of fur-bearing ani- 
mals by natives. Her commander reports tat he has 
been successful. 

—‘Rarus” comes to the front of American trotting 
horses, having done his mile in 2 minutes and 1344 seconds. 
The fastest time previously recorded was that of ‘‘ Gold- 
smith Maid,” 2:14. 

—The attention of the Potter Committee is called to the 
statement that the Presidential woodshed at Fremont, 
Ohio, has been newly shingled. Is this an attempt to con- 
ciliate the Nationals? 

—General Spinola is trying to establish the Holly system 
of steam-heating in N. Y. city. The aldermen do not see 
any money in it. At Springfield the gas company is intro- 
ducing this same system. 

—Probably it is for Mr. Tilden’s accommodation that the 
Potter Committee has adjourned to meet in New York, 
but it is safe to assume that the committee will not suffer 
him to tell all that he knows. 

—Thunder-storms of extraordinary duration and vio- 
lence were the rule last week in New England and the 
Middle States. The vicinity of Washington was the cen- 
ter of a storm of exceptional severity. 

—Anti-rent barn-burnings in the Mohawk Valley again! 
The trouble arises, as it has at intervals for the last thirty 
years, from the remnants of great estates granted by the 
English crown before the Revolution. 

—Some two hundred loyal addresses have been received 
by the German Emperor since the attempts upon his life. 
The national love for uniformity is apparent in the blue 
velvet bindings, the Emperor’s favorite color. 

—The Allan steamship Moravian was twice on fire dur- 
ing her voyage from “Liverpool to Quebec, and was only 
saved by the admirable discipline of her crew. A third of 
the cargo had to be thrown overboard. An incendiary in- 
surance plot is suspected. 

—At an early day in September the Chinese embassy is 
expected to reach Washington, and soon afterwards an 
official expression of gratitude may be looked for in recog- 
nition of the beneficent care which America has extended 
' to her Mongolian immigrants. 

—An incredible statement is circulated by the Post- 
master General to the effect that it is difficult to find 
postmasters for the minor grade of offices. Now that the 
| fact is published he will have plenty of applications from 
| the minor grade of politicians. 

—Another successful highway robbery committed in the 
streets of New York, probably by the same gang that raided 
 g Third avenue car a few weeks ago, The butcher cart is 























a valuable auxiliary in such cases. It can drive at a break- 
neck pace without exciting anyone’s suspicions. 

—Two inches of rain fell in half an hour at Providence, 
R.I. The fire department had to be called out to pump 
cellars, and the steeply graded streets were badly gullied. 
The same day (Tuesday) was marked in this city by thun- 
der squalls and showers of great violence. 

—The sum and substance of Kearney’s speeches is hatred 
toward everyone who has been industrious, minded his 
business, and saved money. He has apparently, however, 
become reconciled with Butler, notwithstanding the wealth 
which enables him to keep up one of the finest schooner- 
yachts afloat. 

—When a great charitable institution in England finds 
itself short of funds it persuades the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to pay it a state visit. Why voluntary subscrip- 
tions should be expected to follow as a matter of course is 
somewhat puzzling to the inquiring American, but such is 
said to be the case. 

—Choleric school teachers of both sexes are requested to 
take notice that a box on the ear, however well merited, 
may not only cause deafness, but may bring on inflamma- 
tion of the internal passages, resulting in abscesses of the 
brain, fatal results, and trial for manslaughter. Moral: 
Hit another place. 

—*‘‘ Engagement bracelets” are among the novelties in the 
jewelry line. They are fitted with combination locks, but 
it is very doubtful if the girl of the period will suffer her 
young man to keep the key. This suggests the possibility 
of an improved marriage ceremony, with a brace of suit- 
ably ornate handcuffs instead of the customary ring. 

—Two consumptive patients in the hospital of the Kings 
County penitentiary have been so successfully treated that 
they mustered strength enough to effect their escape. A 
hospital for consumptives has long been a public want in 
this vicinity. When it is estrblished the board of control 
will do well to study the Kings County system of thera- 
peutics. 

—Some “real” North American Indiars are masquerad- 
ing at the Paris Exposition in a disguise consisting of 
beads, buckskins and paint. The Parisians are led to be- 
lieve that this is their native costume, whereas Americans 
know well enough that in h's habitat the Indian of the 
period wears an old stovepipe hat, dilapidated trowsers, 
and a coat with a whiskey-bottle in the pocket. 

—South Carolinian politics show signs of disintegration 
even in Hampton County, which was created and named 
by the last legislature in honor of the election of the 
Democratic governor. An independent though indigenous 
faction has started a movement which it hopes to carry 
through on the strength of the Negro vote. Another gen- 
eration will hear free speech even in South Carolina. 


—In 1849, or thereabouts, the local poet often sung of 
MOalifvee int. pelav.. custo, Vue ee owas were LUrgotten 


when placer and quartz mining came in. Now the memory 
is revived by some old miners who have taken to prospect 
ing along the beach, and find that the black sand pans out 
at the rate of two and three cents worth of gold to each 
shovelful. That is not a very rich yield, but it will make 
wages. 

—A simple-minded bachelor uncle writes to a contem- 
porary asking wat allowance it will be proper for him to 
make to a favorite niece, the daughter of a country clergy- 
man, to enable her to dress as becomes her station in life. 
No answers have as yet appeared, but a difficulty at once 
suggests itself in view of his neglect to mention the de- 
nomination of the young lady’s father. Fact and Rumor 
awaits with curiosity the answers which-will be forth- 
coming. 

—Bertha Byrne of Philadelphia, aged 16, was told by her 
parents a fortnight ago that she must shift for herself. So 
they gave her a dollar and set her adrift, themselves mov- 
ing to new and unknown lodgings. Someone paid her fare 
to New York, and after four days of wandering, and four 
nights during which she was harbored by respectable 
families whose names and residences she does not know, 
she brought up under the care of the police, having had 
far better luck than usually falls to the lot of such estrays. 

—Socialism in Chicago one evening last week showed 
itself in an outdoor meeting of 5,000 or more, at which the 
stereotyped tirade against nearly all that is moral, orderly, 
or wealthy was uttered in both English and German. One 
speaker went to the extent of hold:ng the clergy respon- 
sible for the infidelity of this age. The meeting passed 
resolutions of sympathy with the socialists of Germany in 
their electoral efforts, and cabled its greeting to the social- 
istic organ at Leipsic. The only violence of the night was 
that of the tongue. 

—Mr. Gathorne Hardy, of English parliamentary fame, 
is no more; he has become Lord Cranbrook, and signalizes 
his elevation to the peerage by modestly remarking that 
the honor to which he has attained ‘‘is only that which 
every Englishman may not only aspire but attain to if he 
shows capacity. It cannot be said that in this country 
there is a ban on any man. The highest possible honor 
may be obtained by any man who lays himself out to 
serve his country.” If Mr. Hardy had not been born a 
millionaire there is not one chance in a million that he 
would ever have made such a speech. 

—Ma jor O’Gorman and Colonel Stanley are names which 
sufficiently indicate the nationality ot their possessors— 
both members of the English House of Commons. Colonel 
Stanley was making a speech on the Army Reserves, and 
the O’Gorman “‘ cheered derisively” at frequent and irreg- 
ular intervals, asserting his right, when called to order, to 
cheer ‘‘ whiniver he plazed,” and refusing to apologize to 
the irate and high-minded Stanley. The speaker ordered 
the major to withdraw, which the major did on being ad- 
dressed by name. The O’Gorman wrath is ascribed to the 
alleged interference of Colonel Stanley to prevent the pro- 
motion of a young 0’G. Later; 0’G has apologized, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 
Mr. Beecher’s Lecture engagements in the 
West for August and September are as fol- 
lows: 


Virginia City, Nev.— Aus. 15-16. 
Carson, 2 li. 
Reno, = * 19. 
Grass Valley, Cal., S 20. 
Stockton, = 7 21. 
San Francisco, * “ 22-23. 
Oakland, + sad A. 
Santa Cruz, - 9 26. 
San Jose, ste ™ 21. 
Oakland, a - 28. 
San Francisco, * 29-30. 
Petaluma, ” Sept 2. 
Vallejo, a = 3. 
Napa, “ 4. 
Marysville, ‘ - 5. 
Sacramento, = 6-7. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, > 10 
Laramie, Wy. Ter., - 12. 
Cheyenne An - 13. 
Denver, Colorado, a 14. 
Georgetown, sg - 16. 
Central City, ~ i 17. 
Denver, ™ ™ 18. 
Financial, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties 
of 1865 by the government, and the fact that 
the Five-Twenties of 1867, of which there are 
over three bundred millions outstanding in 
the hands of investors, come neat lu order: 
is causing a general inquiry among the 
holders of these bonds as to which issue of 
Government Securities they shall select in 
making an exchange while they can realize the 
present premium. Fisk & Hatch have just 
published the fifth edition of their * Memor- 
anda Ooncerning Government Bonds,” des- 
igned to answer all questions in regard to 
these securities and to give full information 
to intending investors. Copies can be had on 
application at their office. 





AN APPEAL TO THE Cow. 
Why, cow, how cavust thou be so satisfied ? 
So well content wiih all things here below; 
So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 
So meek, so lazy and so awful slow ? 
Dost thou not know that everything is mixed-- 
That naught is as it should be on this earth, 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed, 
Tbat nothing we can give bas any worth, 
That times are hard, that life is full of care, 
Of sin and trouble and untowardness, 
That love is folly, friendship but a snare ?— 
Prit! cow! this is no time for laziness! 
The cud thou chewest is not what it seems! 
Get up and moo! Tear ‘round and quit thy 
dreams ! —(David L. Proudfit. 





The most refreshing toilet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing tbe hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $1. At all Druggists. 574th Ave. 
nm. E. 





“Grant,” remarked the tall man in the 
wrinkled duster, as he peeled a bilious-looking 
banana, “Grant reminds me of a tulip tree 
struck by lightning.”’ ** And why?” asked the 
little fat man with the russet valise. “ Be- 
cause,” replied the tall man, simultaneously 
with the disappearance of the first half of the 
banana, “because he’s so blasted pop’lar.” 
“There's our train,” said the little fat man, 
and they climbed into the smoking car and 
went up to Minnesota to get cool. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors. Lecturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Gehoole ond Soe. positions to 
soneh d d schools arent 

x or address. MISS Ms. YOUNG, 22 Un‘on 
equnee ‘New York, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 














OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


shone, , Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments ective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. er yo and 
library fees only $27 4 rene Over | students; 
Gpring Term begins March 12 yA Sept, 3. 
inter Term, Dec. 3. For Bites address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Kxpenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons «8 preferr As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual a Address 

of. F. B. RICE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Education of Women. 
Fell Session opens Sept. 18, i878. Entrance Kxam- 
inations, Sept. 18,19 and 20. Catalogues with full 
particulars may be bad of the undersigned 


. se 2 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


STEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Board, room, and light, per year, $175; one-fourth 
off for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in En- 
glish Course, Languages, Music. Painting, etc., 
very moderate. Kev. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent. Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 


SUNNY OTT for YOUNG LADIES, 

GANNETT INSTITUTE £7, YOUNG LA DIE 
The 26th year will begin Wednesaay, Sept. 25, 1878. 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Ger. Geo. 

Gannett, Prin., 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


YE SEMINARY, 
New York. A school for Young Ladies. 
particulars, address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE, 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 

This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and bolds a high rank for giving a tho- 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in all depart- 
ments. It is sufficiently endowed to afford its 
superi r advantages at very low charges. The 
next session opens Sept. lith. Send for catalogue 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address Kev. A 
W. COWLES, D.D., President. 











Rye. Westchester Co., 
For 








VIVA AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

/ ING at the pcpecciner Felyteckate {n- 
stitute, Troy. - Y. Next term begins Sept 12. 
The Annual Register for 1878 AA alist of the 
graduates forthe past 52 years, with their positions; 


The Canvasser’s Certain Success. 
500 VOLS. IN ONE! 


William Cullen Bryant's 


“FAMILY LIBRARY of POETRY & SONG.” 


His greatest work, outselling all others combined. 
Revised Edition. New Bindinv, New I!lustrations. 
andthe NEW BRYANT MEMOIR preparea 
by JAMES GRANT WILSON. Soid only by Subscrip- 
tion. Professional men, students and cultivated 
ladies, wanting an prguhee healthful pursuit that 
Pays, should send at once for circulars and terms 

to FORDS, HOWARD, “ nU LBEKT, New York. 


DITSON & COVS 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music 
ever published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two 
handsome volumes. Each book is quite indepen 
dent of the others, is sold separately, and contains 
the large quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music 
size, of good music, and each book is sold for 
$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 
There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 

THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (20 pp. @ 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular 
authors. 

THE WORLD OF SONG, (250 pages) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, 
native and foreign, 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. 
At the date of itt» publication considered the 
best. 








There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music 
he most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for aavanced players. 
ae 4 OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
he newest compositions of Strauss. 
ouus OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A hundreo or more of the works of this mos 
brilliant of masters. 
Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 3 
books. 
¢@” Look out for Ditson & Co.’s New Weekly Mu 
sical Paper. Appears in September. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 08 Broadway, mu. ¥. 





also course of study requirements for " 
expenses, &c. Address m. H. Young, Treas. 


Pennsylvania Miltary Academy, 


Opens September ll. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics, and English. For 
circulars apply toCo!l. THEO. HYATT, President. 








Cornwall Collegiate Institute 
rvs DVWOUNG LADIES. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 

aaa on cats Riton > pase the Harvard Kxamina- 
ny class 

&c., address 7 n college. For circulars, 


Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
BOSTON 
University School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


THE lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical 
Schoo! was one of the first in this country to re- 
quire preliminary examinations and to furnish a 
three years’ graded course. To secure still more 
thorough results an optional four years’ course is 
established by which the graduate attains an addi- 
tional degree in medicine, as evidence of study. 

Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 MARLBUROUGH 8T., BOSTON 








High hland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
fits Boys for business, coilewe, or scientific school. 
234 year begins Sept. ll. ©. B. Metcalf, A.M., Supt. 





GOLDEN Hill Somfnary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Kmily Nelson. 


JOHN R. AFD ERSOR, 
William st., New York, 
Will furntoe School and Text Books, 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 
duced prices. What do yee want? 


SCHOOL’ 7 
BOOKS. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING v0. 

















Bond . announce 
‘oe woo a Shae ) 25 
Nobody’s Business..... .........-s0008 % 40 
ON Bcc wccccsctcaescacssscscescee 0 30 
Satchel | Lily's Nan os asansucipineabes 0 35 
S WME COE cv anccncaccccevesecsecscs 0%) 
Series. Prisons Without Wallis........-....... 0 35 
eller’s Grab-Bag........... ...... 035 
ry Story of the Strike.... ..........0008 0 40 


How to be Beautiful 2 
New Pian of Publishing and Catalogue free. 





‘HE “Crown Editions.” 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 


CESBONG MA LRM a SPPRCFING HI, Phila. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 


1.00 per volume. 





HARPER'S “MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
page yd 8 BAZAR, to Une address, for one yeur, 
or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Pabchere ct?” HARPER'S C ciate will be 

pas mau on receipt of Ten Cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
New Catalogues free 


by =e on ea 
ES 


BOOKS. append 


CABSELL, Parr! ‘ER, rE “GALPIN. 
5% Broadway, New York. 


worth of Music for $1. Sample 0c. 
Agents wanted. Outfit lic. KING & sMITH, 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Place.N.¥. 











CHESTNUT ip REET SEMINARY 


The 29th year a a (eae = Day Schoo! will 
= Sept. 18th. For circulars apply to Principals, 
DonnEY and MISS DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut 8t. 





JEEKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY AC > ee 
Send for lilustrated Circular for 1878-79, 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N. Y. 





with Musical 


GiTtastitute aa" ACADEM doh 
e . 


Institute and ayy Co. 
For both sexes. A 8 
aireet route from New York ie Bos ky Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal, 
E. Greenwich, RL 





ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—M1ss 
MONTFORT'S Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 





A PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 

ful cure and teaching, for motheriess children 
of ten years of age and under. For further infor- 
mation please address Mrs. M. L. READ, 181 Capi- 
tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 





N APLEWOoD MUSIC SEMINARY for 
p\ Young Ladies, Kast Haddam, Conn. Estab- 
lished 1863, A thorough graduate course. The 
tinest location on the Connecticut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK. 





TLANTIC MILIZARY ESSzITVTE. 
aoe Yaie College, Hamde Rev. & 
W. M. Walton, Prin’Is. Gatabena = RTA, 





JEDGWICK INSTITUTE, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., a Superior Family school for 
Boys in Southern Berkshire ; ample grounds, gym- 
nasium, thorough instruction, and fitting for coi- 
lege. kind care, the influence ofa Christian home. 
Send for circular. 
H.J. & E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE © ores ston 


Sing, N. Y., re-opens Sept. I7th. A thorough school, 
and al! the comforts of a Christian home. Send 











for Circular. REV. C. D. RICE, Principal. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: |: 


Where to (io; How to Go; How to Save Money, 


A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 


CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. 

HousEKEEPER, 


D.D. 
By a CoTraGE 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Tuwinc. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By Austin 
AsBporr. 

TROUT FISHING. By Larcus, 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 

THE MODERN CANOE, By tHE Commopore 


oF THE New York Canoe Crus. 


SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 
GerorGe ELLINGTON, 

SUMMER ON A FARM. By Downatp G., 
MITCHELL. 

HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 


THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Frank H. Converse. 
ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samus. ScoviLir. 
SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ABBoTT. 
OW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gai Hamitton. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt ot price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


Cheapest Books ore 


H IST Mas canine Old Books at your price 





ificent | aed rs our price. 





42 Bibles and Praye 
pie: Ontaitaue of free. 


Teoaat BROS., 
Beekman 8t., opp. ‘Now! 


@ Office, New York. 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER'S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW P®ERIES. 


Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physivlogy. and Hygiene, Human und Compar- 


ative. mo. 19 pp. 164 Illustrations. Haif 
roan. 80 cents. 

Catter’s Second Book on Analytic Anato- 
my, Physiviogy, ang Hygiene, Human and 
Comparative. fzmo. 309 ‘pp. 186 Lilustrations. 


Half roan. $1.4 


Cutter’s New A eateabe 


Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene, 


mparative. 


Anatomy, 
Human and ¢ 


12mo. 388 pp. 230 Lllustrations. Half roan. $1.50. 
CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 
Chauvene ‘2 s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. 


Cloth. 
Chauvenet’s Plane 
hometry. 8vo. Clot 
Cc art ag s Method of call Squares. 8vo. 
‘louh 
Chauvenet’s Spherical and Fractic al Ans- 
tronomy. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. #7 


eng Spherical Trigo- 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS, 


Sanford’s First Lessons _is 
Arithmetic. Lliustrated. ltr 
Sanford’s Intermediate Aeulee ic 
metic. l6mo. 232 pp. Haif bound. 
Sanford’s Con School Analytical 

Arithmetic. 355 pp. Malf roan, 80 cts. 
Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 
mo. 419 pp. Half roan. Cioth sides. $1.25 


Analytical 
4 cer 


ils. 








al Arith- 


ri cents. 





Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. l2mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Long’s Introduction to English Grammar 
tur Beginners. l6mo. Boaias. 25 cents 

Derry’s History of the United States. I}. 
Justrated. Imo. Half roan. $1.5 

Leed’s History of the United Senses. 
Extra cloth. $1.75. 

Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School 
Dictionaries. The Primary, the Schoul, the 
Comprebensive, and the Academic. 

moe ha German Grammar, \2mo. 

de). 


12mo. 


Cloth. 


Contanseau’s French, and Longman’s Ger- 


man Dictionaries. lsmo. Ciott Kach $1.50. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. i2mo. Kxtra 
cloth. $1.50, 
“—S s Elementary Logic. mo. Cl th. 
Cloth, $3.15. 


Abridged. i2mv. Ck 
w ickersham’ s School Econemy. 12mo. (loth. 
$1.50. 


Wickersham’s Methods of 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Lincoln Phelps’s “cientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text- Books. 
Sue’s Practical French Course, 

EtTc., Etc., ETc. 


Samson’ s Art Critic agama, Ovo. 


Instruction, 





INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, The Stand- 
ard Iiiustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10.00. 

Obambers'’s Encyclopedia, American Revised 
Issue. 10 vois. Illustrated. Three editions at 
various prices. 

Lippincett’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Bio rye A ri Mythology. lvol. imperial Svo. 
Shee 

Lippincott’s lle ing Gazette er ofthe 
World. Large svo. Sheep. $10. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of 

ritish Authors. 2 yols 
$7.50 per vol. 


peebiea and 
Large 8vo. Cloth. 


Sheep. #8.50 per vol. 





*,.* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues fur- 


nished, on application, by mail. 


NOW READY! t Bright! New! Sweet Ch — 


GOSPEL ECHOES’. R.6. Sapo. 


Do not supply your school with new singing books. until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
est for SUNDAY ScHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis fall of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Supe rinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all ears they wantit. F = sale eve erywhere. Sample pages 
free. mple copies, 30 cents, or$ dozen, by mail, 
Address CENTRAL BOOK CONGE Ro Onitiooas lowa. 
or 0. DITSON & CO., Boston. and New York 
Journal of 


NATURE. * Science, has recently been much in- 


creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to al) interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond st., New York. 


A Weekly Illustrated 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering an AGvertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State st... C hicngo. 


_ M. E. DOTY, 


‘213 Fulton Street. near Oonceed, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large oo of Spring Goods just receiv« 4. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, 

Shirts re- bosomed, &c. mee nly and Cuffs jaun- 

dried | same as new 


INN | BROS., C arriage Makers. | Factory 
4 4). 49, 51 and 54 BERGEN S'T.; KEPOSITORY, 248 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, Jump seat top 
und no tup phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second. hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned uxies to bovu 











new and already in use. 
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Che Household. 


HOW TO USE STOVES AND RANGES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

"4 ERY few upon whom housekeepers depend for 

the labor belonging to the kitchen understand 
how to manage a range, or cooking stove, so as to se- 
cure the most satisfactory results with the least ‘‘wear 
and tear’’ to the range. Indeed, we fear that in this 
respect the mistress is too often quite as ignorant as 
the maid—perhaps even moreso. How many of the 
young wives now coming forward to take the places 
of the older housekeepers, whose places will soon 
“know them no more,’’ would feel quite at ease if 
called upon for a few days to do the simple work for 
two, all with their own hands? Some of them who 
may read this will toss their heads with a pretty gest- 
ure of defiance, saying, 

*Pshaw! Does she think young ladies so stupid! 
Anyone could do as much as that if it was found nec- 
essary. It is the simplest thing in the world.” 

Perhaps so to those that have been well taught. 
But in a day or two Bridget finds it lonely; and be- 
sides, strange as it may seem, inexperienced house- 
keepers are often hard mistresses; not intentionally, 
but not understanding how the work should be done 
they form no correct idea of the many steps needed, 
and expect and demand more than can be accom- 
plished in a given time. So Bridget leaves uncere- 
moniously, and the lady has an opportunity to learn 
how simple it is to get even the breakfast for two. 
She goes smiling and singing into the kitchen, with 
hardly an idea of the first steps to be taken, until the 
still cold range or stove gives her the first realizing 
sense of the work before her. 

The range is dirty, full of ashes and cinders, and no 
coal up from the cellar. She looks at her soft, deli- 
cate hands and her tasteful morning wrapper, and 
the thought of using then over that great rusty, hard 
thing— 

‘“*What shall Ido! I never started a fire in a range 
in my life and haven’t the faintest notion how to be- 
gin it, or how to clear out all these ashes and cinders! 
And then to go into that dark cellar and bring up the 
coal! I never can do it, and I won’t!” 

Did she suppose, when thinking it *‘ such a simple 
thing,” that the range was cleaned out and the fire 
started without hands? Of course such housekeepers 
cannot know how to secure from their servants a 
proper care of any part of their house, and certainly 
not of the kitchen. But, judging from results, more 
mature persons do not so clearly read the signs as to 
be able, at once, to tell their cooks the reasons for the 
many mysterious results that are brought before 
them. The bread comes to the table badly scorched 
and blackened. The mistress expresses disapproba- 
tion, and ifquires why this should bappon so often. 

** Indeed, mem, this range is a very bad baker. Do 
all I can it willscorch.”’ And when the husband com- 
plains he is assured that all possible care has been 
taken—but the stove is unmanageable. 

What should the lady have done? Before asking 
one question of the cook (if she had had any knowl- 
edge of cooking-stoves or ranges all questions would 
have been needless) she should have gone to the stove 
at once, lifted off the covers and let the girl under- 
stand that it was her own carelessness, not the fault 
of the range, that spoiled the bread. 

What would she have seen on removing the covers? 

Why, the coal filled up over the tire-bricks, the 
ashes and cinders packed under the top plate of the 
stove till it lay a solid mass beneath it, coming up 
close tc the plate. How can a range bake evenly in 
such a condition? It is impossible. In a short time 
the bottom plate of the oven will be burned through 
if an upright oven; if one in the lower part of the 
range the top plate will be destroyed, the fire-bricks 
burnt out, the covers cracked, the pipe in holes, aud 
the range ruined. With proper care a good cook- 
stove should last for years, with a few slight repairs 
now and then. But we have of late had occasion to 
know that under poor management, and with mis- 
tresses who had no knowledge to correct the evil, the 
best stove in the world may be utterly ruined in less 
than two years. 

Now, nothing can be simpler than the care of our 
cooking stoves and ranges. All the needed direc- 
tions are so plain and easy that a child of ten years 
old ought to be ashamed not to be able to follow 
them. We will imagine that we have a new range or 
cook-stuve and are making the first fire in it, only 
premising that on first heating a new range one must 
expect that it will smoke a little till the whole stove- 
pipe and chimney has become well heated. First, 
pull out the damper, to secure a good draft, then roll 
up some paper, not much, in compact bunches, so 
that when lighted they will not flash up and burn out 
instantly; lay on this some small slivers of light or 
kindling wood. (If it is a coal stove use as little kind- 
ling wood as possible, because the ashes from wood 
deaden the coal.) Set the paper on fire from beneath 
or one side. As soon as the small bits of kindling 
wood are on fire lay on four or five bits of larger 
wood, and with a shovel sprinkle over a little coal. 
By the time the tea-kettle is filled and a few prelimi- 
varies for breakfast attended to the coal will be suffi- 
ciently kindled to allow more to be added. Set the 
kettle over the fire, and see that the room is clean, 











(It should be swept after supper work is over always.) 
Grind the coffee; set the table, or, if set over night, 
look it over carefully, that there may be nothing for- 
gotten. If a pitcher of ice-water is used, cut and 
wash the ice. Let the water run, if from a faucet, a 
a minute or so, to clear the pipes, while getting and 
washing the ice, or pump a while so as to have clear 
and cool water; then fill the pitcher. By this time 
the coal will be all on fire and ready to receive the 
last installment. Put on only enough to come up 
even with the fire-bricks—not one bair’s breadth 
above them. Half close the damper, and while the 
fresh coal is kindling have the butter for the table 
put on the plate and set on the ice to keep cool. Cut 
the bread, and cover with a napkin. Scald out the 
tea and coffee pots if both are needed, and, having 
hot water in them, set them on the back of the stove 
to keep hot. Bring out gridiron or stew-pan, and put 
where they will be hot. Take out whatever is to be 
cooked and get in readiness, and quite as soon as 
these are all before you the fire will be in splendid 
condition for cooking and no danger of any scorching. 

If anything is to be broiled pull out the damper; if 
not, shut it. As soon as breakfast is ready, if there is 
to be much cooking immediately after, rake down 
the fire, or shake it if there is a rod for shaking, and 
add coal as above directed, only to the top of the 
bricks; but if no cooking is to be done until time to 
prepare for dinner, shut the dampers tight and lift 
the two front covers a little way off, to slacken the 
fire, thus saving the waste of fuel and needless wear 
of the stove. When ready to get the dinner pull out 
the dampers, to let all the ashes escape up the pipes 
while shaking them out, and with an old wing or 
whisk broom brush off all that will have accumulated 
under the covers by reason of the draft, and put 
on sufficient coal to fill to ‘the top of the fire-brick. 
Leave the dampers out until the fire begins to burn 
clear, and proceed with dinner. 

The same rules are to be observed after dinner until 
time to prepare for supper, or tea. Unless there is to 
be something baked for supper or tea, there will be 
no need of adding so much coal as for the dinner. 
Start it in season and boil the tea-kettle, which should 
be emptied and filled fresh for every meal without 
fail. (Water is not so good that has stood boiling or 
simmering from one meal to the next.) As soon as 
supper is ready, open the damper for an escape for 
the ashes, and shake them all out as clean as possible; 
push back the damper and lift all the covers half off 
to deaden the fire; by so doing the coal will be cool 
enough, by the time the supper has been eaten and 
dishes washed, to be removed from the range with 
perfect safety. Take a small narrow shovel and lift 
all the coal remaining in the grate into a Coal hua. 
This done, brush the ovens out clean. Once a week, 
if movable, take out the bottom plate from the ovens, 
to see that no ashes huve Judged tnere to retard the 
baking or burn out the plate. Nothing burns out 
iron faster than ashes packed underneath and heated 
every day. Kap on the pipes with the hfter to dis- 
lodge the ashes that have settled in them, and lift off 
every cover; brush out the ashes into the grate, then 
tip over the grute and brush it free from all ashes or 
coal. By this time the stove will be cold, or sufficiently 
so before retiring, to lay in paper and kindling wood 
ready to start the fire the moment one is up the next 
morning. Gather all the ashes into the pan; sweep 
the hearth clean, but do not take the ashes out of the 
pan till morning, that there may be no danger from 
any live embers kindling up again. Now sweep up 
the floor, blacken the stove the last thing, and go to 
bed and sleep with a free conscience, at least as far as 
the kitchen divinity—a good range—is concerned. 

This work takes, at the longest, fifteen minutes. It 
can be done in twelve. We know, for we have timed 
it and done it with our own hands many times during 
the summer, to make sure before writing this that 
we were perfectly correct. It does not require half 
as long as it will to write or read this, for one can 
work and think much faster than write or read. And 
we can promise our readers, if they will see these di- 
rections followed, there will be no danger of burnt 
bread, scorched or smoky steaks; no smoky break- 
fasts, from tardy cooks filling the grate with wood to 
make amends for late rising, and burning out the 
saucepans by setting them imside the grate; and, 
lastly, there will be no long bills for new grates, new 
covers, pew fire-bricks or new ranges. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—In a former article you spoke of some flower 
(geranium, I think) as being effective in keeping off flies. 
Please inform me if I am correct. 

Answer.—We were told on good authority that 
geraniums kept in a room would drive away not only 
flies but fleas. We do not know from personal trial. 
A gentleman stated that his house was marvelously 
free from fiies, and he had always kept geraniums 
in several rooms. Having occasion to remove the 
plants for some days, the family found the flies swarm- 
ing into the house in large numbers. When the gera- 
niums were brought back the flies departed. 

We cannot recall the author of this statement nor 
be responsible for its accuracy. 

Question.—Do tell us what kind of “ fixin’s” “‘ Bubble and 
Squeak” can be, and why has it such an outlandish name? 

Answer.—We cannot tell why the name was given, 
and the receipt we now give throws no light on the 
mystery. 

Cut two pounds of cold meat in neat, thin slices, lay 





them in a stew pan with an ounce”of butter, and 
brown them. While the meat is browning chop one 
head of tender cabbage, leaving out all the hard 
stalks. Put the cabbage with two ounces of butter 
ina sauce pan, add a teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper, black or red, as suits the taste. Let it cook 
slowly till quite tender, stirring occasionally. When 
both the meat and cabbage are done lay the beef in 
the center of a hot dish and place the cabbage neatly 
around. Send to table hot. You see a foolish name 
is givev to a very simple dish. 

Question.— Can you inform me how to make a Welsh Rare- 
bit? 

Answer.—Grate a pound of rich cheese, set it over 
the fire and mix with it one gill of cream (some put 
in a gill of ale instead). Work it over the fire quite 
smooth with a spoon, add a saltspoonful of dry mus- 
tard. Toast two large slices of bread, lay them in a 
hot dish, and as soon as the cheese is thoroughly 
melted pour it over the bread and serve hot. 





Our Poung Folks. 


THE FATE OF NAPOLEON. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 
( NE day in May Jimmy and I were coming along 
the orchard fence, hunting for flowers. All at 
once there was a great cackle and at the same time a 
flutter of wings, and Jimmy cried: 

* Oh, Dick, we’ve found old Speckle’s nest!” 

Sure enough, we had. Old Speckle was the most 
dignified and matronly hen in our flock, and mother 
used to like to have her raise a large brood of chick- 
ens because she took such good care of them. That 
spring, for the first time in half a dozen years, she 
‘stole her nest,’’ as they say in the country. That is, 
she made her a nest where none of us covld find it, 
and determined to raise her chickens without any in- 
terference from ‘other folks.” We had hunted for 
it a dozen times. We had watched her when she came 
to the barn for her daily allowance of food, but the 
cunning old hen always outwitted us, and we could 
never follow her far before we lost sight of her en- 
tirely. 

“Thirteen eggs,’’ announced Jimmy. ‘ Well, old 
Speckle, you calculated on quitea family, didn’t you?” 
She was cackling in great indignation over our dis- 
covery of her hiding-place, and showed signs of fight 
if we meddled with her treasure. 

Three days after that we went to Speckle’s nest 


again, The grass about it was covered with feathers, 
Mua Vt WOES LUSULL WS LOT Ww picces. 


“Dear me!” cried Jimmy, “ something ‘s happened 
to her. I shouldn’t wonder if a fox had caught her. 
Poor old foolish thing! If she’d stayed at the barn, 
where she belonged, she’d have been safe. Good 
enough for ber!" 

“You'd better learn a lesson from poor old Speckle’s 
fate,”’ said father, who had accompanied us. “If you 
think she was served right for being foolish enough 
to do what she did, let it make you careful to be sure 
you are in asafe place always. Hens aren’t any more 
foolish than some people I have known.” 

Peep! peep! peep! 

Such a lonesome little sound as it was, coming from 
the grass at our very feet. 

I began to pull the grass apart, and pretty soon I 
found a little chicken. He was the most disconsolate- 
looking thing I ever saw. His feathers looked very 
much like the baby’s hair in the morning before it 
has been combed, and a piece of egg-shell stuck fast 
to the top of his head. He was terribly frightened 
when he found that he was discovered, and cried 
lustily, after a chicken’s fashion of crying. But when 
I bad captured him, and he began to feel the warmth 
of my hand, he ceased his complaint and began to 
peep drowsily, and pretty soon his eyes closed and 
the poor little orphan was asleep. 

Father and Jimmy hunted through the grass, but 
no other chicken was found. The fox, or whatever it 
was that had caught old Speckle, had destroyed all 
the rest of the family. 

We carried the chicken home, and after feeding 
him, we put some warm cloths in a basket and coy- 
ered him up withthem. He seemed (o imagine that 
he was under his mother’s wing, for he peeped a few 
times in a sleepy, contented way, and then went to 
sleep, and we heard nothing more of him until 
morning. 

He was awake bright and early, calling for his 
breakfast. We wet some meal, and sprinkled it be- 
fore him, and he ate readily. We let him hop out of 
the basket, and before night he would follow us about 
the room, affording us a great deal of amusement. 
He seemed to take a great liking to Bruno, our dog, 
and would cuddle down between his legs, with a con- 
tented peep, whenever he got a chance to doso. But 
Bruno did not like to play step-mother to a chicken, 
and would run away from him, much to the poor lit- 
tle thing’s dissatisfaction. 

As he grew up to the dignity of real feathers, there 
was such a stately air about him that he had quite a 
inilitary appearance, and we called him Napoleon. 
He soon learned to come at our call, and would perch 
on our fingers and pick flies off the window, seldom 
missing one. It did not take him long to learn that 
thei1e were many things in the house that he could 
get into, and we bad to keep him out of doors if we 
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cared to keep him out of {mischief. Every night he 
came to the door, peeping sleepily, and we knew that 
he wanted to be put to bed in his basket. He was a 
good-sized chicken before he could be persuaded to 
sleep anywhere else, and then he complained bitterly 
over the loss of his old nest. 

He was always fond of getting into mischief, and 
when he got to be a year old he vexed father very 
much by scratching in the garden. One day he dug 
up all the radishes. The next day he wallowed in the 
tomato-bed. Then we shut him up. The very next 
day he managed to get out, and the first we knew he 
had coaxed half a dozen usually well-behaved hens 
into the strawberry bed, and our berries were all gone 
when we discovered what he was about. 

Grandma had a string of gold beads. She had had 
them ever since she was a little girl and prized them 
very much. There were about thirty of them, and 
she had them strung on a stout piece of ribbon, with 
an amber bead between two of gold. She did not 
wear them very often, but used to take them out of 
her box of trinkets and let us look at them occasion- 
ally. Bessie, who was seven years old, admired them 
very much, and often teased grandma to let her wear 
them a little while. But grandma always said no. 
She was afraid Bessie might lose them. 

One day Bessie was in grandma’s room alone, and 
she took a look at the beads. How they shone and 
sparkled! If she only might wear them for just a 
little while! Grandma had gone over to Mrs. Price's. 
Why shouldn’t she put them on and take a walk in 
the garden? Nobody would ever know. 

She couldn’t resist the temptation. She put on the 
beads, and slipped out of the house through the back 
door. She walked up and down the path several 
times feeling as ‘dressed up” as if she were a queen 
with a crown on. Then she spied a gleam of red 
among the currant-bushes ali at once, and away she 
went to see if what she had seen was ripe berries. If 
there was any one thing she liked better than another 
it was currants, and in the excitement of her possible 
discovery she forgot all about her beads. 

Sure enough, currants were rip2, and she began to 
pick and eat them. She was so busily engaged in that 
delightful occupation thas she did not know when 
the ribbon became untied, and off slipped one of the 
gold beads into the path behind her. But Napoleon 
did, for the minute the bead struck the ground he 
picked it up, and swallowed it as if 1t were a kernel 
of corn. The amber beads, which were strung be- 
tween the gold ones, fitted the ribbon more closely 
than the others did, and consequently worked their 
way down the ribbon slowly. But every time an 


amber one reached the end of hee string and slipped 
om a gold one followed it, and Napoleon pickea it up. 


When Bessie thought of the beads, and felt for them, 
half of them were gone, and she turned just in time to 
see Napoleon swallow the last one that had fallen off. 

“Oh dear!” cried Bessie, frightened almost to 
death. ‘*‘ What shall Ido?” And then she sat down 
in the grass and cried as hard as she could. 

Mother ran out to see what the matter was. 

“Oh, grandma’s beads,’’ sobbed Bessie, ‘I took ’em 
out of her box, and the string broke, or something, 
and I’ve lost some of’em, and ’Poleon’s eat some of 
’em up.” 

When it was found how matters stood, it was de- 
cided that Napoleon must die. He had been guilty 
of “high crimes and misdemeanors,” and showed no 
signs of reformation after many and severe punish- 
ments. He had been threatened with death quite 
often, of late, if he did not mend*his ways. Now, in 
order to recover grandma’s beads, it seemed necessary 
that he should lose his head. Accordingly he was 
caught and taken to the block, and beheaded with due 
solemnity. In his crop the lost beads were found— 
every one of them—to Bessie’s great delight. She 
learned 4 lesson that day which she has never for- 
gotten. 


DOTTY DUNNING’S SOCIABLE. 
By L. A. 8S. CHESTER. 
OTTY Dunning’s mother was going to have the 
sociable. 

Away back 1n the Fall Dot had jubilanutly announced 
that fact to “the girls,” whereupon pretty Clem 
Manners had tossed her head and remarked that she 
didn’t see what there was about that to feel fine over; 
her mother had the sociable every season. 

The Fall slipped away, and it was mid-winter when 
Mrs. Dunning first saw the time when she felt able to 
prepare for such a gathering. Widow Phipps came 
to help make the biscuit and cake, and Dot was that 
morning suddenly seized with a sore throat. At nine 
she was threatened with diphtheria and stayed home 
from school. 

As the school-bell ceased ringing her throat grew 
easier, and at half-past nine she scarcely experienced 
any unpleasant symptoms—not that Dot actually 
feigned the sore throat, but we all know that people’s 
desires have an influence upon their ailments. 

Dot had conceived the plan of having a small so- 
ciable of her own for ‘the girls.’”” Young and old 
attended the sociable together, but Dot’s desire was 
to provide supper for the girls herself. 

Doubting her mother’s approval, she concluded to 
rely upon strategem to obtain materials for her feast. 

Having coaxed away all the biscuit dough the 
widow Phipps was willing to bestow, she lingered 
around the kneading voard, and from time to time 





picked up such irregular-shaped bits as she felt the 
widow could not advantageously use. Once when the 
good woman’s back was turned she grabbed an entire 
biscuit, but her conscience so sharply stung her that 
she virtuously replaced it and took an equal amount 
in small pieces. 

‘“*Have you been handling that biscuit?’ asked Mrs. 
Phipps upon her return. 

* Yes; mayn’t I have it, now it is so soiled ?” 

Dot dropped the dough in her pocket and retired to 
her chamber, thinking how much better it was to ask 
for anything than to take it without permission. 

She rolled out her biscuit upon the bureau with her 
mother’s cologne bottle, cut them out with a napkin- 
ring and spread them upon two rounds of braided 
straw which had once been tops of hats. 

Cake she obtained by contributions from the widow 
and by levies upon the mixing-pan. After the large 
baking was done, and her mother and the widow 
were refreshing themselves with cups of tea in the 
dining-room, she hastily popped her small loaves into 
the oven. 

Upon the first favorable opportunity, after she 
thought them baked, she tumbled them out and 
skurried up stairs. 

She wished to provide cheese for her entertainment, 
and, not seeing her way clear to obtain it from her 
mother’s store, she purchased twenty cents’ worth at 
the nearest grocery. The cheese exceeded the biscuit 
in bulk, but Dot wasn’t troubled by any lack of pro- 
portion among her viands. 

On the*morning of the eventful day she set her 
table in a corner of the trumpery chamber. Her 
table was a packing-box and her table-cloth a sheet. 
The latter was quite volumimous and required much 
“tucking in,” but Dot arranged it skillfully, and, with 
her china tea-set and the viands tastefully disposed, 
she thought her table looked most enticing. 

“The girls’ came duly. They had received mys 
terious intimations of the treat in store for them, and 
were full of curiosity. 

Clem Manners had brought her dog. Clem’s dog 
was a little black-and-tan terrier, devoted to his mis- 
tress and on intimate terms with all the girls. Dot had 
extended to him a special invitation to the sociable. 

The dog rapidly trotted over the lower part of the 
Dunning residence, then smelled his way up the 
broad stairs and along a little passage-way. 

A door at the right was ajar, and through the crack 
issued most agreeable odors. Flip insinuated himself 
through and trotted valiantly up to a square white 
structure in the center of the room. 

He immediately took down all Dot’s cakes, his little 
black tail beating out the most appreciative senti- 
ments upon the floor behind him. Having finished 
the cake he put his small nose amid the crusty biscuit 
and sent them rolling off upon the floor. 

Having satiated his appetite upon the cheese, he 
dragged the sheet partly off the box, then smelled his 
Wuy Dack to the parlor 

By and by, Dot, perceiving that supper was about 
to be served, rose with dignity, and invited all ‘the 
girls” up stairs to partake of refreshments. 

“Let’s play part of us was gentlemen,” said Clem 
Manners. 

So the part that “was gentlemen” gave its arm to 
the half that was lady, and three couples went mine- 
ing up the stairs. 

‘“*Walk in, ladies and gentlemen,” said Dot, throw- 
ing wide the back chamber door. 

“Why—where—what?” cried the startled little 
maiden, as she beheld her wrecked entertainment. 

The scene was so unlike what Dot's intimations and 
their own imaginations had led them to expect, that 
Dot’s guests rudely tittered. Then came Flip, tramp- 
ling over the table-cloth and smelling familiarly amid 
the ruins of the feast, his tail violently agitated by the 
force of pleasant memories. 

“That wretched little dorg of yours did it, Clem 
Manners,” cried the exasperated Dot. 

Clem blushed, from the tip of her pretty chin to the 
top of her forehead. ‘ You invited him, anyway.” 

“‘T supposed he knew enough to behave himself.” 

“-Twasn’t because he don’t have enough to eat at 
home,” explained the mortified Clem. 

“It’s a retribution on you, Dot Dunning,” said 
Fanny Palmer, “* you said you got up the supper with- 
out your mother’s consent. 

“Never mind, Dot; let’s go back; I’d rather eat 
your mother’s cooking than yours,” said Katie 
Carner. 

“You aren’t a very polite company, anyway,” 
muttered Dot. 

The company turned back, and down the stairs, 
Dot bringing u~ the rear, and Flip trotting compla- 
cently alongside. 

The girls sat down in one corner of tbe dining- 
room snd were helped to supper, and in less than 
five minutes were all talking and laughing raptur- 
ously. 

** We've had ever so much better times than if we'd 
eaten up in that gloomy garret,” said Katie Carner at 
the close of the entertainment. 

**T hope you'll excuse Flip, Dot,” said Clem, ‘he 
didn’t know any better.” 

“QO, that’s all right,” said Dot good naturedly. “I 
think, maybe, it was retfurbution, as Fan says. I’ve 
noticed that whenever you do things without your 
mother’s permission there’s generally retfurbution, or 
something else bad. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA 
I am composed of 50 letters, 

My 49, 20, 11, 18, 17, 48 was a distinguished Roman. 

My 35, 17, 40, 41, 44, 26, a reformer. 

My 25, 24, 45, 33, 36, a coin not in use. 

My 22, 30, 17, 39, 45, a poet. 

My 7, 31, 11, 40,8 is said to:be found at the bottom of 
a well. 

My 5, 20, 13, 39, 48, an empress who reigned with her 
son and had him depriyed of sight that she might 
have supreme power. 

My 33, 28, 6, 49, 42, 26, the place to which that em- 
press was banished five years after. 

My 3, 33, 11, 18, 46, a heathen deity. 

My 15, 44, 39, 7, 30, 39, a character in ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

My 12, 14, 29, 3, 9, 32, a great general. 

My 49, 9, 10, 21, a celebrated English monk. 

My 45, 13, 47, 44, 35, 38, 28, 35,4, a heroine of one of 
Coleridge’s ballads. 

My 16, 19, 37, 34, 33, 38, 13, 20, a soldier distinguished 
from the infantry by a peculiar kind of cap. 

My 10, 2, 45, 49, 48, 25, 31, 50, a character in ** Much 
Ado about Nothing.’’ 

My 1, 4, 9, 12, a character in ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 

My 27, 30, 30, 31, 4, name of the author of my whole. 

POUGHQUAG. 
CORKSCREW, DESCENDING AND ASCENDING. 


* * 
* * 
* * 
» * 
* 4 
+ + 
* * 
* * 
* * 
. * * 
‘ * * 
. ae * 
* * 
* > 
x * 
* * ° 


The ascending and descending words are of sixteen 
letters—two words descending, and two ascending. 
If the cross-words are found, a great moral truth will 
be discovered in the main words of the puzzle. The 
first letter of the descending words is represented by 
the left hand star in the upper line of diagram. The 
second by the right hand star in the second line; and 
so on down. The first letter of the ascending words 
is represented by the left hand star in the bottom 
line, and then follow asterisks spirally upward. 

1. Connected with the appearance of the sun or 
moon. 2. Welcome for rest. 3. A part for female 
voices. 4. An abbreviation in poetry for taking. 5. 
A bad feeling at others’ prosperity. 6. Beholds, 7. 
An isolated piece of land. & A comparison of good 
things. 9. A poetical production. 10. A large plant 
with branches higher thaua shrub. 11. Abbreviation 
of the title of those who do business for others. 12. 
This word must be read backward, and signifies poet- 
ically in the beginning. 13. A pull. 14. Inequality. 
15. A piece of glass used in connection with light. 16. 
Venture. M. B. H. 

CIRCULAR PUZZLE WITH INNER LINES. 


* * * 
x 
cd * /” 
+ 
HHHHHHRHES 
* 
* a 4 
e * »«¢ 
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The outside word is composed of twelve letters, 
commencing on the left side at the horizontal line, 
and continuing up and around to the right. This isa 
word our whole nation loves. The central word from 
left to right implies to be let in; and the word from 
top to bottom is connected with hospitality. Each 
inner line connects with a letter of the circular word, 
and the center letter is the same in each. B. M. H. 

ADDITIONS. 

1. To a part of a horse’s harness add a number, and 
make what you were before you knew a mosquito 
was on your hand. 

2. To an animal add a pinch, and make an herb. 

3. To the past participle of an active verb add 
preposition, and make a beautiful material for a 
dress. 

4. To success add a quantity, and make a sweet 
manner. 

5. Toa plural pronoun add an assertion, and make 
a workman. 

6. To a little green earth add a big hole in the earth, 
and make something soaked. 

7. Add toa little animal some powdered bark, and 
make a walking stick. 

8. To what 1s large add the letters spelling a liquor, 
and make a wooder vessel. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS T\) PUZZLES OF JULY 31. 
Square and Diagonal Puzzle. Hour Glass. 
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Farm and Garden. 


OUR WHEAT CROP—THE VIRGINIA GREEP- 
ER—A NEW CREEPER—THE “ RURAL” 
CORRECTED — GENERAL GRANT'S MEM- 
ORY. 

—We have just threshed our wheat 
crop and feel good overa yield of five 
hundred bushels of Clawson wheat from 
eighteen acres of land. Last year we 
got only one hundred bushels from six 
acres. But then we didn’t sow that 
wheat. The farm had been bought with 
the wheat upon it, and having been a 
rented place for many years, surface- 
tilled and cropped, nearly all the good- 
ness of the upper few inches had been 
drawn out. Early last season it was 
deeply plowed and then summer-fal- 
lowed, and though the innumerable 
weed seeds and quackgrass made a des- 
perate effort to regain their old sway, so 
that even near sowing time we had to 
“comb out” the soil, they were finally 
subdued. Sep. 18, about thirty bushels of 
selected Clawson wheat were drilled in 
with a mixture of superphosphate and 
one third plaster, two tonsin all. It 
came up well, save one or two small 
streaks where a yellowish shade seemed 
to indicate too much plaster. No acci- 
dent happened to the growing crop and 
it was cut July 15 and 16, and drawn at 
once to barn and stack, of which latter 
there were two. Tnisspeedy housing of 
the crop proved a fortunate thing, in 
view of the subsequent wet weather. 
It has been continuously showery up to 
the present time. Many farmers, and 
some of our best ones, who had unusual- 
ly large crops this year decided to leave 
them in shock, save moving away and 
stacking, and draw direct to the machine 
when ready to thresh. But the con- 
dition of grain that has been rained on 
every other day or so for several weeks 
ean be imagined. The amount of 
sprouted and musty wheat will be very 
large this year. As for prices, we are 
satisfied with $1 per bushel and don’t 
care to hold. We know of men who re- 
fused $1.50 for thousands of bushels last 
year, expecting to get $2, and they have 
their grain yet. Old and new must go 
at $1 now, if they go at all. 

—No climbing vine has proved itself 
better adapted to the wants vf the 
American people than the Virginia 
Creeper, as it is commonly called. A 
strong rapid grower and perfectly hardy, 
it thrives in all soils and situations and 
is not hurt by neglect. Other vines 
there are more delicate in form and 
more beautiful in_leaf, but none more 
practically useful. None so quickly 
cover a piazza or screen a window, or 
shut out some unsightly object with a 
mass of rich green verdure. In walking 
about our village we see increasing evi- 
dence of its practical usefulness. Here 
is an eastern piazza where the ladies like 
to sit with books or sewing in the fore- 
noon hours, but there would be an ex- 
posure to the passers-by were it not for 
the leafy screen that the creeper has 
thrown across the piazza front. On a 
newly built-up street where the houses 
stand close together and the shade trees 
are few, a southern piazza has been 
draped in two seasons with this creeper 
so that even the morning sun does not 
prevent the “‘house-mother”’ from doing 
her mending in that otherwise swelter- 
ing spot. Out-buildings are entirely se- 
cluded from public gaze (and there are 
many more that ought to be), hot kitch- 
ens are made more endurable by a trellis 
erected before the south windows, and 
we are sure that Bridget takes as much 
comfort with her vines as her mistress 
may with the pets of the conservatory. 

—-A new variety of the Ampelopsis in- 
troduced from England in 1868 under 
the name of A. Veitchii is attracting 
much attention. Geo. 8. Conover, of 
Geneva, then a nurseryman, imported 
some of the plants and set out several in 
front of his house in the Fall of 1869. 
They were slightly protected that win- 
ter but afterwards took care of them- 
selves and proved perfectly hardy. The 
young growth of the veitchii is very 
fiue and delicate and clings close to the 
brick or stone it may be near, and the 
little shoots look like long slender fin- 
gers stretching upward. In this respect 
it is a much neater and more attractive 
grower than the old American. As it 


increases in age the foliage becomes lar- 
ger and stronger and the autumn color 
is very fine. The front of Mr. Conover’s 
brick house is now entirely covered 
with beautiful foliage; and as this is 
probably the oldest and finest specimen 
in the country it is an object of great in- 
terest, and horticulturists come from a 
distance to see it. A year ago several 
plants were set in front of the public 
school, and this year a number were set 
in the buttress corners of the North 
Presbyterian Church, whose rough 
dressed walls of gray stone will form 
a capital background for this beautiful 
creeper. Several private houses now 
show fine specimens. 

—The * Rural New Yorker ”’ objects to 
the recommendation of the late Nurs- 
erymen’s Convention, at Rochester, 
N. Y., to treat the aphis on cherry trees 
with a solution of tobacco water or 
whale-oil soap. It thinks that the time 
and labor of dipping the ends of the 
infested branches into the vessel would 
cost more than the crop of berries would 
come to. But the ‘* Rural” overlooks 
the fact that the members were speak- 
ing of small nursery trees and not of 
fruiting trees. To the latter the objec- 
tion would of course apply. We had a 
block of yearling cherries infested with 
this aphis and two boys dipped the 
heads, or rather washed them with 
sponges, in a few days. 

—General Grant is reported to have 
sent last winter from Europe a rare 
plant to an Ohio florist, which plant the 
said florist had vainly sought to procure 
some years ago while the General was 
President. Having applied to the Agri- 
cultural Department in vain, he ad- 
dressed the President himself, aud 
received an answer that it could not be 
procured in the United States. Surprise 
is expressed that this request should 
have remained in the memory of a man 
perplexed with countless public cares 
and continually beseiged with requests 
of all sorts, but it does not seem strange 
tous. Arequest for an offce might well 
be forgotten the moment after it was 
made, but a request for a plant—prob- 
ably the only one during his eight years’ 
occupancy of the White House—it was 
the very thing to stick in the memory 
of an cbservant man and to be recalled 
when chance threw him in coutact with 
European florists or nurserymen. Gen- 
eTal Graut would make a firet rate tree- 
agent. He would bear in mind his 
customers’ particular wishes and bring 
them just what they wanted. 








te THE COMING RASPBERRY. 
F p Pride of the 
a i 


Hudson 
Awarae’ the ** FIRST PRIZE” » PE sne Bo Boston 
Horticultural BER RY P L A NTS 
E. P. ROE’S Strawberries have taken first prize two 
years in succession. Potted Plants low. Al! the 
new kinds, true to name. Catalogue free. Address 
a ROK, Cornwall-on- the-Hudson, Urange Co. 


TO ADVERTISERS!” 


tisements in the 

Dominion of Canada ‘o furnish nivort H+ set a 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most Nnexperienced to select 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu- 
lar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER ON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVE 1 SON 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
The last edition will be sent px ge to any address on 
receipt of cents by N. & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia, 


Another Creat Red juction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
T MENTS EVER OFFERED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 


P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St 
NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of th 
Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, compris- 
ing Christian Union Extra No. 12. 

Price 10 Cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Paru Place, N. Y. 


BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLU #, and most liberal meas- 





We fillor. orders 
for the inser 
toe —. 














ure. D. WILTBERG ER, Proprietor, 
. 233 North Second Btreet, Philadelphia. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER . 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
— e.and its sate in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the hignest MEDICAL AU- 
> HORIT [Es in New York as 

‘A great relief for seasickness.’ 

“ A delightful beverage.” 
‘Far superior to Vichy, so or any other.’ 
* Most grateful and refreshin 
2 Absolutely pure and iienaane: superior to 
a 
urged against Croton and artificially aeruted wa- 
ters. 

‘Impregnated only with its own gas.’ 

“ Useful ana very agreeable.” 

“ Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.’ 

“Mildly antacid; 
and beg oy there is a gouty diuthesis.’ 

far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with | 

wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder, | 
and in Gout.’ 

* Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


’ 
FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Nos. 41 and 43 WW SRREN STREET, 
NEW YORK 
Every genuine bottle bears the registered pic 
torial label of the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 





SARATOGA RED SPRING. 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT RHEUM, CATARRH, 
. ¥ S SEEMED EVES RAEUMATT M 
4 ? s , 
SCA ip HEAD 
KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 
Box, 4 dozen pints 
Box, 2 dozen quarts 
Address 
RED SPRINC CO., 


E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | 





PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. | 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


Belmont Ginger Ale, 


AN IDBAL Drv pBsuL, 


Pronounced by connoisseurs superior to the im- | 
rte 


Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded our products | 
over al potitors at Centenutal, Vienna and 
Other Expositio ns. 

For sale by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York. 





DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


sea waiter at will, dis- | 


To produce real 
solve Pihis salt in ordinary water. 
solution possesses all the health 
qualities end tents virtues of na 
water, while it is free from the 
impurities of the ope, re 
cists generally. - J.D 

Ranbwat' and Ba 


This 


anic 


for daily use; free from all the objections | 


agrees well with dyspeptics | 


London. | 


nls | 
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Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


- Our Church Work: A Series 
_ ._-~ by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 
No. Ss. Banay pd to Study the Bible, b 
- Lyman Abbott. 15 cent 
| No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 
No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 15 cents. 
| No. 8S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
} A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 
| 





No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 1 cents. 
No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Prenching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tdlls the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are alayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 
No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDILE=s 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE KE-- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rey 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 
No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by KF. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 
No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 
No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 
|No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springheld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 
Sent postpa: on receipt of price. 

| R Any two of the 15 ¢ «nt Pamohlets for 25 cents 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

base Pare PLACE, NEw cz. New Yorr- 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH sT. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


for 





| KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO 


THE 


BEST 


AND 
MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 





STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SANE. 








The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'fg Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. 
Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of $2. Send fur our 
Illustrated - Fampales on the Cow, containing sectional views of ® cow's 


teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by Drs 


. White and 


Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address. 


Patented May uth, 1878. 


GEO. E. KING, President, 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 





:0YAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 


It goes further 


and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, mu at Se &c., than any other prepared. 


It is free from injurious substances of every 


ind and has received the strongest Com- 


mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


the og mys Chemists of the Count 


ry. 
t is peerless and unapproachabie in quality, and any family who once uses ¢ wili not 


orttaeak it. All Grocers sell it, 
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Financial, 


Aug. 5, to Saturday, 
Aug. 10. 


Financial Quotations—Geold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 








From Monday, 


Aug. 5. Aug. 7 Aug. i0. 
Gold (highest)...... WO ........ WOK cccccces 10044 
aa! Tenders.. ... W.50 ........ POTD .ccccce 99.50 


Government Bonds.— 
(These tigures indicate the highest rn rates, ) 
6s, 1881. r. 
6s. iss). ¢ 
6s, 5-208. 1865.0. 1.r.. 
6s, 5-208. 1865..n. 1.¢. 
68. 2-208. (867. r.....6 104% 















fis. 9-208. 1867. ¢ . 104% y 
5 Se MOTE .cccccce 107 
o ME * <ontees. eer 1084 
~~ oa WB 2. oe 106 x 
te naseos QUEER sees aoe 109% 
5a. funded. 1881. r. . 106% ........ 10636 ..c0.e- 10636 
“ funded. 1881. c.. - en cossces BEUNG 6000s. SEE 
O56GB, TUB. Povccceccccs 1044 coseees yD ree 103% 
4548, 1891. c..... » WORK wccecce WAH wn rece . OK 
4s. registered. 1907.. 100% ....... . atectun 100% 
48. coupon, i007..... 10D cocceee WOK = .nce00. OK 
68, currency, f..... ee er - 120% 





Ala. 8s, M. & E.R.. 3h 
Ala. 8s. Ala. & ©, R. 8 
Connecticutis ..... Shy 
ll. coup. ts, 1879.... : 
lil. War Loan..... ee * 
CIGD. cocccvcsecs ° | do do 2 
La. 7s, Consel 72% Ohio 6s, "B1.......... 104 
. 106i 


Mo. tis. due in 1878.. 1C034 Ohio ts, "86. . 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or 83 lUL =|) Rhode Island és.... 110 
Mo. 6s due in 1883. 104 | South Carolina ts.. 44 
Mo.»s due in i887. 104%) do J.4J. % 
Mo. ts, due in 1888.. 1155; do A.4£40. 25 
Mo. 6s, due ’89 or 90 105 do 66. F.A.'6.. 30 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’92 455; do 68,L.C.’89J.4&J 40 
Fog. bs. due ’94-95.. 106 


Haun. &st. Jo. due 86 10844; do 7s of ” 32h 

Han. &St.Jo.87..... 1034| Tennessee 6e.old... 34 

N.Y. 6a, G.B., ’87.... 113 DBD. oce cogee- 33% 

N.Y. 68, G.C., "87. ... 13 | do pD.b.. sees 83% 

N.Y. 68. G.L,. 9. i2t | Virginia 6s. “aa. 2 
» do 66, n.b. 06 weode 20 


do te. n.b., "67..... wv 
do ts. consol b... 72% 
do 68, con. 2d 8... 2! 


J. &I3.. 7 
R.A.£O. 70 | 38/4 
50 do 6s. deferred b. Fi 
™ 


N.C.fia.c-off.A.& O..- 50 | D.C. 3.658, 1924....... ) 
N.C .ts. F.A., 66. 8%) 
Foreign Exchange.— , 
60 days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.8344 @4.54 4.57 4 @4.88 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 10, 1878. 


Batter. —Receipts for tne week were 29,230 pkgs. 
Exports were 13,421 pkgs. Our market about same 
as last week with perhaps a little more firmness 
at the close on finest grades, both State and 
Western. We quote: Sour creum creameries, 
fresh make, 22@2%c.; sweet cream creameries,fresh 
make, ix@2lc.; near-by private dairies. fine, fresh 
make, 18@20c.; private dairies, fair to good, 15@ 
l7c.; dairy packed Western, li@l6c.; ladle-packed 
Western, i0@l2c.; low grades, 6@8c.; grease, 5c. 
aSports, 7A, 300 boxes. There was good, healthy de- 
mand all the week, and an advance of fully \ ct. 
per ib. on the week’s business. We quote: State 
factory, fine to fancy, 7% @8c.; State factory, good 
to prime, 7@7%c.; half skimmed cheese, i@éc.; 
skimmed cheese, 1@3c. 

Eggs.—Light receipts, good demand and higher 
prices. Sales at the close 14%@15% cts. per doz. 


Beans are dull and favor the buyer. We quote: 
Marrows,per bush., $1.50@1.60; mediums, $1.50@1.60. 
Beeswax wanted at 27@27 cts. 


Dried Apples.—Some sales of oid stock for 
export at 24%@3 xcts. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR FIVE- 
TWENTIES ? 

The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties 
of 1865 by the government, and the fact 
that the Five-Twenties of 1867, of which 
there are over three hundred millions out- 
standing in the hands of investors, come 
next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to 
which issue of Government Securities they 
shall select in making an exchange while 
they can realize the present premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are 
the ‘“ Fours,” ‘‘ Four-and-halfs,” ‘‘ Fives,” 
‘* Ten-Forties,” ‘* Sixes of 1881” (second and 
third series) and ‘‘ Currency Sixes.”’ 

In addition to this demand from holders 
of Five-Twenties there is a large demand 
from new investors more wide-spread than 
for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a grad- 
tal advance in the prices of the issues which 
are most desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition 
of our ‘““MEMORANDA CONCERNING Gov- 
ERNMENT Bonps,” designed to answer all 
questions in regard to these securities, and 
to give full information to intending inves- 
tors, copies of which can be had on applica- 
tion at our office. 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York Ciry. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker St., ‘sear Church St., N.Y. 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


253 FULTON 8T., Brooklyn, and Compare 
‘ices with the same class of work elsewhere, 

















During the Summer 





Will publish articles appropriate to the season. 


A Story OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 


power. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





STAR PAPERS, by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Mr. BEECHER will spend his summer in the 
Far West and along the Pacific Slope. His 
entertaining “ Notes by the Way” will be 
read with interest not only by our Western 
friends, but also by the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union in the East and South. 


“Our NEIGHBORS THE POOR: 
Where and How They Live.” By 
A City Journalist. 

These papers are written for a purpose to 
show the condition of the poor who are 
crowded into degraded and narrow quarters, 
and who cannot or will not help themselves, 


LECTURE ROOM TALKS. 
In the place of the customary Sermon, the 
Christian Union will contain during the Sum- 
mer Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Room Talks. 


PLEASURE RESORTS, 
Both at home and abroad. 


The foreign correspondence of the Christian 
Union is unequaled by any weekly paper in 
the United States. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Specia! Cor- 
respondent, 

Rev. R. W. Dale, A.M., 
whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League. and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
by a distinguished clergyman who prefers to 
retain the incognito of 

** Berliner.”’ 





LETTERS FROM ROME by a Correspondent 
whose acquaintance affords peculiar facilities 
for obtaining interior and accurate informa- 
uvou relating to the Cnuren of Rome. 





COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. 
LESSONS by 


Lyman Abbott. 


“ LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY” by 
4é 
Laicus.”’ 


LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by Pres. 
Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. Timothy Dwight. of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.: Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D., Austin Allibone, LL.D., Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Rev. T. R. Sher. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those already 
named. from Mrs. Harriet iteecher Stowe. 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. D.D., Kev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
Key. 8. H. Tyng. Jr.. D.D., Gail Hami- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard. Rey. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Key. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8S. Hastings, D.D.. W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntineton Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 

This department is for the young people, 
discussing in a light and entertaining way 
topics bearing upon science, natural history, 
and the like. 








SHORT STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 





EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 





Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 





Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. 1st, 1878. 
Cash Capital.,......,.ccocssccsccsooserce $5000 
Re-Insurance Fund,. gs0eeeve 

Outstanding Liabilities... es 
BBE SULPINS,........ccccsegsccccscovccecs cece 





Total Assets,.........0-ceeees eo 81,6: 621, 693.4 
Benj. § WwW alcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres? t. & Sec’y. 








‘* Helix’? Needles 
Sold Everywhere. 


Ana Milward’s 


(In Patent Wrappers.) 


t= HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 














The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 


the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 
These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years. oma 
“are puutected by Letters-racent In all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 


decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 


— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 


the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and maltifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spe lls of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in ‘the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 

nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
vursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
Cetin symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the he ad, dimness of sight, 

and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the Se seed means oO. cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglect a 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 
Send now for DESCRIP'1IVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELecrRic QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


same degree of 





Bas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 


| will confer a favor u 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








Those answertng an Advertisement 
on the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


MENEctLYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the public since 
1s. 6. are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL 
FO ¥,’’?’ West Troy,N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues Sree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN Y. 

Bells of Pure Copper ar n 

for Churches, Schools, Fire 

Alarme, Farrnes, etc. FULLY 
A Zz dD. 


ARR Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDU. ze NAT . © ncianatt, 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, reer, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality 
Special attention given to CHU we ti] “BELLS 
Te Nilustrated Catalogue sent tre 


EA 
























PIANOS 47" fevicon ho? RACING 


eee renewed, e Beatty's latest 7 RAGING per full reply 
latest rr 





DEBILITATED! 


(free) before buying Piano or Organ, Rea 
Lowest prices ever 


D.F. Beatig. Wase'e MER. QRCANS 








R. H. MACY & 0, 


4 1TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N 


Grand central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





FOR TWENTY YEARS THK LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECBIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE 





SATURDAYS AT 12 O’CLOCK, NOON. 


R, H. MACY & CO, 


. T® ROBINSON'S 
enn & Tune EO0ks 


FOR oHOIRS AND LD coon STU 

sal sel a MIS & TvAL cs 

cine Gantt 2 Sr RIT san — 
a, CHAPEL SONGS ONGS 


ae patent SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 


woAS co AS Bie kCaNPANT = sida 


ew York, Ghicaso & New Orleans» 








A E YOUp 
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oy 


USE ONLY 


yp 


To 
P-) 
e 


3SNNI es ) 


vy 
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SSrau C$ 


ANGELIQUE 

OOTH WARS” 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK 


S. >. HAIR TOVIC, 
TOILET WAT:RS, 
“LIXIR OF ( _LISAYA. 


SACHETS Dt AIS, 


if 


THE MOST PLEA, 
“N« 





BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 





40™ xed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
mine 0 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y. 








50 Perfumed Snow hake and ¢ "hromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name én gold or jet ,\0c., Star Card Co., Clintonville.Ct. 





18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with pome 
Uc. post-paid. Gro teen & CO, Nassau. N. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED f22,*evera! first-class tins- 


trated Subscription Books. 
Special Sorritory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on application to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription ep't), Pubs., Philadelp’s. 

















ADIES can make #5 a day in their own cit 
town. Address ELL is Mr’G Co. Wal tham, ass 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2,4,6& 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O, 
Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 











trie qualities. Our hen, eg explains how to 





distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


id. Free Samples to 
aa nts for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway NewYork 





URRAIIE0s bn inane 


~ctenantuinite 


ee ee en: tv ennmettatie > 


' 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XVIIL, No. 7. 











Gold’s ‘Heater ‘Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD sT., N. Y¥. 


WRoOUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON. 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
Send for Pam hiet and Prices. 


INQUIRE FOR THE 


Midjletown Plate Co.'s 
§ /PERIOR BLECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
HARD METAL, 


HEAVY PLATE 


FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


THE FOLDING BOOK-CASE. 


iy a 
(| iM at i 








JUST THE THING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Nothing like it for Economy, Convenience, 
Elegance, or Novelty. 


It implies a thorough and complete system in the 
management of the Library, and saves many times 
its cost. 

For descriptive circulars address the inventorand 
manufacturer 
Cc. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 
+e fn! Send 6c. gn 


FOOT LATHES! 5 . Brown, Lowell 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thurelay ( or Saturday. 








a + pra of Braapele 


City of Berlin, "5 
City of Richmond, 467 | City of Ne or 

City of Chester, 4566 | City of Paris, 3081 
City ot Montreal, 44% | City ot Rarity, 2911 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
cow partments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Salons are luxuricusly furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whule 
width of the ship. The principal statervoms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

Mag cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
in 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
sm king and bathrooms, Barbers’ sbops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information, 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


HOME 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the Condition of the Company on 
the first day of JULY, 1878 


$3, 000,000 00 








CASH CAPITA we 
Reserve for Re-f 


rance, .. : 1,795,699 50 
Res rve for Unpaid 
ee Pe 206,131 28 


Net Surpius, 
TOTAL ASSETS,...... 


1,179,042 38 
$6,180,873 16 
OF ASSETS. 





SUMMARY 
ae ccccans atesennectan 
B. nds and Mortgages, being first lien on. 
Real Es'ate, (worth $4.315.000) 
Uniteo States Stocks avenbes +t value)..... 5 Oucees 0 
Bank Stocks..... 190,242 5U 
os and Municipal 


. $246,115 25 





“Bonds, ‘market 


alue, -- 198,206 0 
243 665 47 
62,208 61 


Loase on Str icks, » Parable ‘on deman 
(market value: f Securities $324,587. 30} 
Interest due «no Ist July, 1878. 
Betance in hands uf Agents. 
Real Fs ate...,........ 
Premiums oue an 





uncollected on Poli- 





etes issued at this  flice........... ... 7,90 O1 
Total, $6,180,873 16 

J. a. W ASHBURN, Secretary 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
ter and the Publisher by stating | 

ey saw e ve meut 

‘he Christian Uaton 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








HOTEL HAMMAM, 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 

Established in 1863. Celebrated for its Turkish 
and Roman Baths, administered under the per- | 
sonal supervision of Dr. CHARLEs H.SHEPAKD., 
These Baths, while being @ great luxury, bave 
proved rem¢rkabiy successful as a Restorative. 
wv full particulars, send three cent stamp for 
THE TU RKISH BATH ILLUSTRATED. 


Su RF HOTEL, Fire Island Beach, Great 
reduction in Fare. Through tickets, $1.25; Kx- 
Transient Board, #3 per day. Sea 


>be} 





qureoe, &2 25. 
breezes without seasickneéss. 
Hay or Peach Fever. Catarrh or Fever and Ague, 
can obtain relief. Telegraph (flice in Hotel. 
Take South, Wail, or Fu ton Ferries for Flatbash 
Avenue, 8: 0 A. M. and 3:50 P.M.; James Slip, 9 A.M. 
and 4P.M.; 34th St., 9:15 A.M. and 4:15 P.M. for Lung 
Island City. connecting with Trains for Babylon 
and Fire Island. 

D. S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON BEACH. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island 
Railway Company. 





Traiaos start from the Prospect Park Station, near 
the Willink Eotrance to Prospect Park, from 6.20 
A.M. to 10.30 P.M., at intervals of 5 and 20 minutes. 

Returning leave BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND, 
Atintervals of 15 and 20 minutes from7 A.M. to 
ll P.M. 
CONTERNO’S 
ENTY-THIRD REGIMENT BAND, 
of Brocklyr, wil! give 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
AND GRAND SACRED CONCERTS EVERY 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
on the Plaza of HOTEL BR.GHTON. 

LEVY, the Prince of Cornet Soloists, will give 
a Granda Selection at each Concert. 

The following Lines of Horse Cars lead direct to 
the Prospect Park Depot: Flatbush Avenue, from 
Fulton Ferry; Franklin and Nostrand avenues. 
from South Seventh street and foot of Broadway, 
E. D., 
Ferry. 

SINGLE TICKETS, 2 CENTS. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 

W. E. DORWIN, Superintendent. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 


BETWEEN 


TW 





NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. | 


FOU vee Percush Trains Wach Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, and 
the fastest time consistent with absolute 
safety. 


ON AND AFTER JULY 8, 1878. 


EXPRE®*S3S TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtlundt St. Ferries as fullows: 

a x 7.30, 8.20. %. (9.30 lymited,) Ul A.m., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.30, 
7.30, 8. 30 and 9 P.M Sundays 4.30 and 9'A. M., 5, 6. 
6.30, 7.0, 8. 30 ana 9 P.M. 

Boats of “ Brookiyn Annex’’ connect with all 
through trains at Jersey ny, affording & speedy 
and direct transterf r Brooklyn travel. 

RETU KNING TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 3.20. 

4.06, 7,7 re 8, 8.30 and |! A.M., (limited express, 1.45 
P.M.) 2, 4, 5.40, 7 und 735 P.M. and 12 midnight. On 
Sanday 4.2 4, 7, 8, 8.30 a.M., 4,7 7.35 P.M. and 12 mid- 
night 


Ticket Offices, 52) and 944 Broadway. No.1 Astor | 


House ard footot Desdr: sses and “-urtiandt Sts.; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of 
Fu:ton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lig and U8 Hadson 
St.. Hob ken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery Place. N.Y. 

FRANK THOMSON, I. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
ONG ISLAND RAILKOAD, MAY F7th, 

J is8i8.—t errs boats teave New Yors from Ja 

Slip (caily except Sundays 
34th st.. Bast River (daily) 15 minutes previous to 
departure of trains from L ng Islan. City, and 
from South, Wall street, Fulton and Catharine 
ferries (daily) 40 minutes previous to departure of 
trains from Depot.c rner Flatbush and Atianotic 
avenues, Bro klyn. Trains leave Brookiyn and 
Long Isiand City (Huoter’s Point) as follows : = 
Greenp tt, Sug Harbor &c.,8:WA -4.00 PL} 

and on Saturdays at 3:40 P. M. For Pati chogue ae 
9:39 A. ‘ 4:00 and 6:00 F. Me. OFor Rabyien. &c., at 





9:0 A. 4:00, : 30. 5:U0and 6:00 P.M. For Fire Ls- | 
land, S30 A. M., P.M. For Port Jenerson, &¢ , 
at 10:00 A. M. Tae 4350P.M. Fr Borshaues. &c., 


For Loe ust 
30, 0 and 6 
att: oA. M., 4:00 “: 0 
Fr —< rdep City anc or 


at 10:00 A. M,, 3:39, 4-30 and he P. 

bs ry at &: 30 and ‘10:00 A. M., 3:30, 4 
P.M. For Far aerawer. « 

5:00 6 Wand 7:00 P. } 

stead. 5:30 and 0:00A. 4:30, 4:40. 5:30. 6:30 P 

and 12:15 niwht, and fr Sita r ctiy onty 30 A. M.. te 

und 6:0 P.M. Hempstead. via weorts 6:00 P. m 

Merrick acem modat on, 7:00 P.M DAYs-F r 

Port Jefferson, Patchogue, &c., 9:00 + *. 

&e., 9:00 A.M. ana 7:00 P.M 








Babylon, 


Hem pstead, 9:00 A.M.. 2: 0 and 6:30 P. M.. 
L. 1. City only, 9:30 A. and 5:40 P. M. 
Rockaway Beach Flashing, Co lege Point Jamat- 
ca, &c.,a8 per time tabies. Ticket officesin New 
York at 261 Broudway. cor. Warren §t.. 
Slip and Thirty-fourth St. Soares. at the offices of 
*The Long Ils and Expreess,”’ 4 Park Place, 7*5 and 
942 Broadway and Grand Central — in og 4 
lyn. No. 333 Washington st.and 79 Fourth st. 
purchasing tickets atany: ftheabove ffices ad 
gage can be checked fr: m pomaene e to desticatinn. 
. SPENCER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
I.€ Cc HITTENDEN, Gen’ 4 cae Agt. 


THE MARY POWELL 


Fare 75c., for West Point, Cornwal!, Newburgh, 
Po keepsie, KRondeut, Kingston, Cozzeos, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyce Park. leaves daily 
from Vestry St.. Prer #9. North River, at 3:0 P.M 
CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex B pata. 


end from 








CARDS, all kinds, 1:2c. 


0, ne twe 
alike (extra), 20c. - ‘Outat, 


5 de. 


WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, Ct. 





Those affiictea with | 


and the Bergen Street Line from Hamilton | 


40 minutes, ana ie — 


Northport and Locust | 
Valiey, 9:00 A.M. and 6:30 P.M. Garden City and | 


Tratns for | 


at James | 


HGS pe FAMILY & D 
for pons Ladies and Misses. 
ewt a, Mass. (near Boston). 
Teachers t experience in every department of a 
| thorough Keglish and Ciassicai Ejucation; also in 
E Latin. Modern Languages and Music. Pareuts or 


of SCHOOL 


suardians wishing a home for their children or 
wards while traveling abroad, will find beth home 
and school at Hi Iside. School opens Sept. 20. For 
| cireatare address the principal, Mrs. 8. M. Cochrane 





For Young Ladies, Brooklyn. 


I BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY,— 

The Fall session of the 28th year of this well- 
apo tinted DAY AND B -ARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES wilt commence on the tb of 
| Septemoer. Wor terms, courses of study Xe. cir- | 
culars will be sevt on application to CHARLES E. | 
WEsT, LL.D., Principal, 135 and 140 Montague 
Street, Brookiyn, N.Y 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from i January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 





DE ikhsstchbext sbetuboek es) sation nada $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on epictes not mar 
oe Re 2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .°86.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor epee Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877 


$4,902, 902, 331 08 08 
J} osses paid during the same 


nas hie omens ok anh $2,565,800 7 | 
Returns of Pre- ___ 

miums and Ex- ’ 

PeNSeS.......... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following — viz. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 


on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 
vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World's Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 
clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 








United States and state of New Yo 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... * 10,565,958 
—_ secured by Stocks, and other- 
eadedgntets beanwetaccnpasénaneceb eke 1,163,200 00 
Real “festate aoe S - eed due the =e 
a estimated at ...... 617,436 O01 
Premium DB otes re Bills Receivable.. 1 764, - 63 
f CREE OD NEE ones Scncccenesctcsccssacocse 255,364 02 
| Total Amount of Assets............. 914,368,351 66 | 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid t. the bolders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day. tne Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
wil! be receemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fr m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. [he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

yD certificates which were issued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

4 divi cond of Forty Per Te Cent. _is Jeclared on the 
net earoe premiums « 
| year ending 3ist December. | i877, for which certif- 

cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. | 
| Ry owdow of the Goad, 


| J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRIITSTHREsb: 

FRANCIS SEIND 

ALEX ANDER Wiaxe. 
AD@LPH + MA 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W LANE, 
ROBEHT L. STUART, 
James G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK “HAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. a 
HORACE GRA 

io a w. CORLIES, 


| J. D. Jon 
CHARLES. DENNIS, 
W. tt. H. Moore, 
| LEWIs “URTIS 
CBAHLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
DAVID LANE, 
Gonbdon W. BCURNHAM, 
| DANTEL 8. MICLER, 
| WM. STURGIS, 
| Josian O. Low 
WILLIAM E DODGE, 
| ROYAL PHELPS. 
| Taomas F Younes, 
| C. A HAND, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOOKE, 2 Vice- Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. *d Vice Pret. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
| bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
| from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
|tet, $1.25; Ivory-Handied Table 
| Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
| Caster, 5 Cut Botties, $3; Silver- 
| ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
| ware, and everything new and) 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
|ble. Kefrigerators, best made, at | 
|greatiy reduced prices. Coods | 
| carefully boxed free, and shipped | 
daily to all parts. New 50-page | 
Price-list and Refrigerator list | 
free by mail. All kinds of Oii and 
Cas Stoves. 


E. 0. BASSFORD, 


» 2,3,12, 13, 15, 16,and 17 


OHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
H. Foaoa, 
PETEr V. KING 








NEW YORK CITY. 
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COOPER INSTITUTE, 


“* Their large variety of silver-plated white 
metal hollow ware is of excellent quality and 
' finish, and of tasteful designs.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 
| tees are of : supe rior quality and excellent 
| finish. Their XII Plating or extra plating 
on exposed parts deserves commendation.” 


‘* The Porcelain- Lined, Double- Walled Ice- 
Pitchers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
ties the company claim.’ 

““We consider the goods made by this com- 
pany to be by far THE BEST made in this 
country, and, we believe, in the world.” 











ime es gathering Gum from 
he ¢ No orway iy Spruc e. 


CATARRH 


Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 


PRICE $1. 


crite 








th, Hardens the Gums. and 
All its properties 
One Jiottle is sufficient for Two Months’ use. 


HEALING 





It Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 


Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 


an excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; 


e 





most obstina 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 
ME. (7th St., Union Sq., 
NEW YORK. 


send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 





NoTHING OLD.—Ladies who visit 
their own Laundries say that the 
ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH- 
JONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 
have ever used. It is suitable for 
Toilet. Bath, and Laundry. 


DEPOT, 1,179 BROADWAY, 


Ancut it L AWN ib NIB. 
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